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Home and Institutional Economics | 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. ; 
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Household Economics 


We publish or handle other publishers’ books on 

The House, its situation, building, furnishing, 
decoration, keeping. 

Housework, laundry work, sewing, domestic 
service. 

Hygiene, Sanitation, Dietetics. 

Food, its composition, adulteration, cooking 
and serving. 

Nursing, care of children and invalids. 

The Home, its management, its hospitalities. 


Send for our January list. 


WHITCOMB & BARROWS, Publishers 
Huntington Chambers, BOSTON, MASS. 


Bailey’s ‘‘THE SOURCE, CHEM- 
ISTRY AND USE OF FOOD 
PRODUCTS” is a handsomely 
illustrated, very interesting and 
practical book telling all about the 
food we eat and drink—its source, 
chemistry, adulteration, prepara- 
tion, nutrient, and dietetic value, 
various uses, etc. Written by an 
expert, Professor E. H. S. Bailey, 
Director of Chemical Laboratories, 
University of Kansas. 
only $1.60 postfree to any address. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Publish- 


ers, 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


The price is 


USE MORE MILK 


We desire to come in touch with ex- 
perts and teachers of domestic science, 
heads of cooking departments at orphan- 
ages, infrmaries, asylums prisons re- 
formatories, day nurseries, hospitals 
sanatariums, etc. We have an interesting 
proposition to make in regard to milk 
foods. 

Address : 
CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, Inc. 
Bex No. 3166, Little Falls, N. Y. 
(“ The Junket Folks’’) 


The High Cost of Living 


HE increasingly high cost of living can be re- 
duced at once only by the application of 
Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 

the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the house- 
keeper an interesting profession instead of deadening 
drudgery. 

The correspondence courses of the American 
School of Home Economics were prepared by lead- 
ing teachers, especially for home study. They have 
been tested, proved by over 15,000 housekeepers, 
teachers, institution managers, etc. 


The attractive illustrated 100- handb 
school, ‘The Profession of Home Making.” my SD 
on reguest. Address a postcard or note—A. S, H. E. 
519 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. y 
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“BE TSIERROSSe 


IRONING 
BOARD 
PADDE 
COVER 


The “Betsie Ross” Ironing Board 
Padded Cover is the only common 
sense cover made. —it slips on like 
a glove—no nails, tacks, lacing or 
buttons. 


It is made the exact tapering shape 
and size of the board, and when the 
board is inserted full into the cover 
and the fastenings are tied at the 
top and the outer casing in place it 
produces a most perfect, smooth, 
even surface. 


“Betsie Ross” Ironing Board Pads 
are made from heavy unbleached 
Muslin Sheeting Quilted —the outer 
casing is made of extra heavy Mus- 
lin. They are made in all sizes to fit 
exactly every size of board from 3 
to 6 feet. 


Each cover is enclosed in a paper 
envelope on which the size is marked. 


EXCBHIESIOR OUTING 2 


15 Laight Stree NEW YORK 
1417 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Get into the Habit of Reading the 


Advertisements 
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ioe was the way we took the ‘Leap Year Leap” 

four years ago this February 29—500 of us, 
readers and well wishers of The Survey, who all together 
gave a great tug at our boot-straps and boosted this ad- 
venture of ours into a new estate. The Leap Year Leap 
is in fact a Survey invention—something original and un- 
settling in journalism and gravity. Old readers will not 
have to be told what it means. New readers will know 
what it means on February 29—on that open-handed, 
extra, life-saving twenty-four hours which the calendar- 
makers throw in for full measure once in every 1460 


sun-ups. 
Watch for the postman 
one month from today. 


READERS OF 
THE SURVEY: 


Idle curiosity does not draw you to 
this magazine. You read it because of 
your vital interest in the betterment of 
the individual and the community. 
Hence your interest must be vital in such 
a subject as the proper planning of cities 
and towns. 

By all means broaden your outlook by 
reading a volume adopted (within two 
weeks of publication) as a text book by 
Five Leading Universities, and placed on, 
the required reading list of two others. 


Read: 


City Planning 
By Charles Mulford Robinson 
8v0. 64 illustrations. $2.50 net. 


HIS volume, while discussing the social and 

economic aspects of city planning, deals 

not merely with the subject’s theoretical side. 
Its purpose is concrete and practical. 

The book is concerned especially with the 
development of suburban acreage property by 
its division into blocks through the planning of 
streets, and then the subdivision of these blocks 
into lots. Though this operation is one 
which has been lately proceeding on an enor- 
mous scale, it has heretofore had no adequate 
treatment in book form. Consequently, the 
volume has not only value for the operator, but 
is of interest and importance to the whole 
community. 


All Booksellers 


New YorkG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS Lendon 


The Promotion of Social 
Programs 


What do the legislator, the newspaperman, the man of the 
street, think of the thousand-and-one plans of the Uplifters ? 


This is one of dozens of this year’s issues in 
social work to be threshed over by those 
who know at the 


National Conference of Charities and Correction 


INDIANAPOLIS 
MAY 10-17, 


Program divisions also on Children, Corrections, Family and 
Community, Feeble-mindedness and Insanity, Health, 
Inebriety, Public and Private Charities, Unemployment 


SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES! 
Write for program FREE 


315 PLYMOUTH COURT 


1916 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Springfield Survey 


Springfield, Illinois. 


A careful study of the significant facts of civic 
and social conditions in a city of approximately 
60,000 people. Detailed recommendations for 
a program of improvement are includedin each 
report. Of interest to, and with practical sug- 
gestion for all persons working for better con- 
ditions of community life. 


Shelby M. Harrison, Director 
Findings published in Ten Parts. First Seven now ready 


Public Schools of Springfield. Leonard P. Ayres, 
Ph. D. 160 pages, 68 illustrations. 25 cents. 
Care of Mental Defectives, the Insane and Al- 
coholics in Springfield. W. L. Treadwcy, 
M. D. 46 pages, 14 illustrations. 15 cents. 
Recreation in Springfield. Lee F. Hamner and 
Clarence 4. Perry. 133 pages. 53 illustrations. 25c. 
Housing in Springfield. John Ihider. 24 pages, | 5 


illustrations, 15 cents. 
Public Health in Springfield. Franz Schneider, 
Jr. 159 pages, 64 illustrations. 25 cents. 


Correctional System of Springfield. Zenas L. 


Potter. 185 pages, 32 illustrations. 25 cents. 
Charities of Springfield. Francis H. McLean. 
185 pages, 11 illustrations. 25 cents. 


Industrial Conditions in Springfield. (In press), 
Louise C. Odencrantz and Zenas L. Potter. 2 c. 
City and County Administration in Spring- 
field. (In press). D. O. Decker. 25 cents. 
Springfield: The Survey Summed Up. (In pre- 
paration). Shelby M. Harrison. 25 cents. 


Springfield Survey Exhibition: E. G. Rouizahn, 

fary Swain Routzahn and Walter Storey. A briet 

pmohlet description of the Exhibition, 8 pages, 5c. 
A tew exhibit panels are reproduced in the reports. 


Library Edition: The reports will be available later 
in three cloth bound volumes, escriptive announce- 
ment mailed to those sending in their names. 


DEPARTMENT OF SURVEYS and EXHIBITS 
Russell Sage Foundation 
New York City 


130 East 22nd Street - 


The Wilson Package Library, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Social Adaptation 


A Study of the Development of Adap- 
tation as a Theory of Social Progress 


By Lucius Moody Bristol, Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of Sociology in 
est Virginia University 


With an Introduction by Thomas Nixon Carver 
Cloth, 356 pages, $2.00 postpaid 
ee 

Considering for the social group those questions 
which the individual ponders concerning his 
own existence, Dr. Bristol traces the develop- 
ment of a doctrine of social adaptation com- 
parable to Darwin's theory of biological evolu- 
tion. The social theories of Comte, Spencer, 
Nietzsche, and Marx are reviewed and their 
contributions toward a constructive social phil- 
osophy founded on the conception of adapta- 
tion are analyzed. 


Other books for the Student 
of Public Affairs. 


Essays in Social Justice. 
By T. N. Carver. $2.00 


The Trust Problem. . 
By E. D. Durard. $1.00 


Aspects of the Tariff Question. 
By F. W. Taussig. $2.00 


Scientific Management. 


By C. B. Thompson. $4.00 


Problems in Market Distribution. 
By A. W. Shaw. $1.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Collections of authoritative, up-to-date material for club 


papers, debates or school entertainment, on 


World Peace, Child Labor, Disarmament 


and other questions of vital importance can be rented 
at a nominal price. 


Write for complete list and prices 


White Plains, N. Y. 


WHAT SOCIAL WORKERS 
SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT THEIR OWN COMMUNITIES 
By Margaret F. Byington 


A new and completely revised edition 
of this Social Outline marks the begin- 


ning of its third ten thousand of cir- 
culation. 


PRICE TEN CENTS 
In quantities, $5.00 a hundred 


Published by 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York City 


| 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
THE ADOLESCENT PERIOD— 
ITS FEATURES AND 
MANAGEMENT 
By LOUIS STARR, M.D., LL.D. 


It is a straightforward, practical and well devel- 
oped treatment of an ever important (but muc 
neglected) problem. The author has devoted 
many years of professional service to work 
among children. He knows the physical changes 
of youth and their physical interrelations, an 
points out in clear, untechnical language effec- 
tual and adaptable methods. 


Cloth $1.00 postpaid 
P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Philadelphia 


BULLETINS: re Cent Mena etind Ae 
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" 10c; “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
neces,” 15c: “‘ The Profession of Home-Making,” 


ome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 


American School of Home Economics, ed West 69th St., Chicago 


‘Is War Ever Right” 


Pamphlet by a Christian Citizen of the U5 


“The 


pamphlet is a thotful and well-written consideration 
of this most important of subjects,""—Springfield Re- 


publican. 


Address, enclosing 10c., C. Guillet, Ph.D., 


State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. Proceeds go 
to Red Cross Societies. 
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The GIST of IT— 


A FORMER inmate of Sing Sing tells 

how he and other members of the 
Mutual Welfare League got Tony Marino 
to go back to prison lest his escape should 
harm Warden Osborne. Page 557. 


WORKING women have a friend at court 
indeed with Louis D. Brandeis on the 
federal supreme bench, Page 531. 


POWDER towns are spontaneous as pow- 

der. One day they grow up, next day 
they blow up. But work on the war orders 
goes right on. Penns Grove, to take just 
one, jumped its working force from 600 to 
1,500 in a single year. The efforts of the 
company to house and feed its men, and 
the troubles of a village suddenly grown to 
a city, cry for an Aladdin to bring houses, 
sewers, roads and all the paraphernalia of 
a modern industrial community. Page 539. 


A TEST vote showed the House over- 
whelmingly for the federal child labor 
bill. Page 531. 


E,NGLAND’S housing council is planning 

a great national house-building bee to 
employ discharged soldiers at the end of 
the war. Page 533. 


JN the Bureau of Mines safety is first, 

though its experts are making great 
gains on the daily waste of a million dollars 
worth of coal, metals and natural gas. 
Preventing accidents, first-aiding the in- 
jured and promoting health in mine towns 
are the leading activities of one of Uncle 
Sam’s busiest workshops for the people. 
Page 549. 


AMERICANIZATION is a needed and 
wholesome process for native as well 
as imported citizens. Page 534. 


THE first three steps in attacking pauper- 

ism are segregation of the feeble- 
minded, prevention of alcoholism and sick- 
ness insurance. Page 555. 


CHICAGO'S. notorious old red light city 
is a bleak ruin and New York has 

made “tremendous gains” in its fight with 

commercialized vice. Page 532. 


EAL internationalism has grown out of 
the friendly offices of the employment 
bureau of the Boston Y. W. C. A. French 
and German girls, hostile at first, have 
learned to knit socks for each others’ fight- 
ing hancés, and friendships formed at Y: 
W. C. A. parties survived even the Lusi- 
tania. Page 535. 


REPRESENTATIVES of 150 southern 
cities are pledged to work for an ordi- 

nance to prevent the “passing on” of tramps 

and other itinerant poor folk. Page 534. 


JN these piping times of challenge not 

only to the world, the flesh and the 
devil, but to the substantial underpinnings 
of the circumspect, the question of academic 
freedom centers in the social sciences. Live 
issues and clashing interests demand both 
free discussion and the liveliest sense of 
responsibility on the part of the teachers. 
Page 562. 
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Checks, Blocks, etc., 


) 


at 65c yd. 


“Tmported Batiste,” 
Colored Stripes or Checks, 
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inches wide, 25c and 75c yd. 


at 75c¢ yd. 


to 45 inches wide, 50c to $1.75 yd. 
‘ Checks of color on White Grounds. 
and all colors. 


Dots, etc., 30 inches wide, at 25c yd, 
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38 inches at 30c yd. 
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to be found anywhere. 


50c yd. 
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Dress Cottons 


for Spring 1916 
at McCutcheon’s 


“Tmported Transparent Organdy,” 
complete assortment of the new colors at $1.25 yd. 


“Printed Voiles” (American) Stripes, Checks, Dots, 
all new designs, 36 to 40 inches, at 25¢ yd. 


“—D. & J. Anderson’s Celebrated Scotch Ginghams.” 
out exception we carry at all times the largest assortment of these fine fabrics 


All the plain colors, New Checks, Stripes and Plaids; 
many of the designs cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


Samples of any of these lines except bordered materials, mailed upon request. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


which is by far the largest we have 
ever been able to show, contains many distinctive 
Novelties both in texture and design, selected by 
our own representative who spent several weeks in 


50 inches wide in a most 


“Tmported Voiles,” 40 inches wide, light or dark effects in a most un- 
usual and attractive assortment of designs, such as Floral 


, Dots, Stripes, 


38 inches wide, fine mercerized quality with woven 
Special at 45c yd. 


“Oriental Crepes” (made to our order in Japan) in White and Colors, 30 
“Freneh Voile,’’ Chiffon finish, White and plain colors, 46 inches wide, 


Imported Voiles and Marquisettes, Novelty weaves, Silk mixed, 
Stripes, Checks, embroidered, and a fine range of Black and White effects. 4o 


“Pikella,” anew French fabric resembling a fine corded Pique, Stripes and 
32 inches wide at $1.25 yd. 


“English Poplin,” very lustrous, will wash and wear beautifully, White 
40 inches wide at 75c yd. 


Irish Dimities in a new range of Smart Stripes or Floral Printings, 


Floral Printings, 


**Seed Voile,” White Ground showing a range of exquisite Floral Designs. 


With- 


31 inches wide, adl 
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By the Author of ‘tA Preface to Politics” 


THE STAKES 
OF DIPLOMACY 


WALTER 


By LIPPMANN 


“A real joy. A book that widens hori- 
zons and quickens consciousness,” ——J. B 


Kerfoot in Life. 
(2nd printing $1.25 net. ) 


The Story of a Great Service. 


THE HOUSE 
ON HENRY STREET 


By PELL AAG D. 


WALD 
“This remarkable book. A notable ad- 


dition to the literature of social reform and 
reconstruction.” — The Evening Post. 


( Profusely Illustrated $2.00 net. ) 


34 W. 33d St. HENRY HOLT anp COMPANY New York 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apattmems, ‘Lours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

ne ant’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 
ment, ‘I'he Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN (35) with executive ability; ten 
years’ experience in training of boys. Abil- 
ity to organize boys’ clubs. Best creden- 
tials. Address 2251, SURVEY. 


MANAGING housekeeper, by 
Protestant woman. Cultured, capable, eco- 
nomical. Experienced with children. High- 
est credentials. Address 2256, SurvEY. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, Master’s De- 
zree, 12 years’ experience in private and 
public schools, 8 years principal agricul- 
tural and industrial school, capable of con- 
ducting correspondence and publicity work, 
desires position in educational or chari- 
table organization. Address, 2257 Survey. 


INSTITUTION manager, college woman, 
desires to change position—some line of 
social work. Address 2258 Survey. 


REGISTERED nurse with several years’ 
experience in public health work in various 
branches desires position as visiting nurse 
in Jewish community. Address 2261, Sur- 
VEY. 


refined, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—-Visitor of training and ex- 
perience for immediate employment with 
Associated Charities near New York. 
Population 100,000. Give references and 
experience. Good opportunity. Salary 
$60.00. Address 2255, SurvEY. 


WANTED—Young man with social train- 
ing as an officer of the Juvenile Protective 
Association of Chicago. Apply by letter 
giving qualifications, previous experience, 
etc., to the superintendent of the Juvenile 
Protective Association, 816 South Halsted 
Street, Chicago. 


WANTED—A trained and experienced 
worker for General Secretary for charity 
society in central Pennsylvania city, popu- 
lation over 100000—state experience and 
qualifications. Address 2259 Survey. 


HEADWORKER—with high qualifica- 
tions, for Philadelphia settlement. Send full 
statement of qualifications and previous ex- 
perience to Box 2060 Survey. 


C) A BIG MAN NEEDED 


Chiet Probatien 
Officer (Male) 


Salary $3,600 


eee received at Room 1400, Muni- 
cipal Building, New York City upto4 p.m. 
FEBRUARY 15. Subjects and Weights: 
Experience, 4; Duties, 4; Ora 70 per 
cent required on each subject. Dotios: Super- 
vision of probation work in City ).agistrates® 
Courts: Requirements: One year or more o 
social service experience in executive capacity, 
or its equivalent. Minimum age 25 years. 


For further particulars, see 
“THE CITY RECORD” 
or apply to the 
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ROM LABOR BOARD TO THE 
kK SUPREME COURT 
THE NOMINATION of Louis D. 
Brandeis by President Wilson as an asso- 
ciate justice of the federal Supreme 
Court has been greeted by both enthusi- 
astic approval and frank criticism be- 
cause of his wide public activities in mat- 
ters of vigorous controversy. But his 
critics as well as his supporters testify to 
his great ability as a lawyer, his remark- 
able fund of information on public affairs 
and his clear grasp of every problem 
which has engaged his attention. 

His friends believe that he will con- 
tribute to the nation’s highest tribunal a 
range of understanding of industrial 
life—both in the management of corpor- 
ate undertakings and in the work-condi- 
tions of the humblest toilers—which no 
other justice of the court possesses. He 
has gained prominence by his studies 
into the intricacies of railroad rates and 
operation, his views on the ccntrol of 
corporations, and his emphasis on scien- 
tific management and the possibilities of 
eliminating great waste in corporation 
administration and working methods. 

But the country also knows him ‘as 
defender of progressive labor laws in 
arguments before the courts and as ad- 
juster of relations between capital and 
labor—not merely through arbitration of 
disputes, but through the invention of 
new bases of mutual understanding and 
work. The “preferential union shop” 
which was established in the New York 
garment industry is credited to him, and 
under the protocol which brought peace 
in that industry in 1910 no important 
crisis has arisen in the solution of which 
he has not taken a leading part. 

In his defense of the constitutionality 
of labor laws Mr. Brandeis developed 
a new type of brief. Instead of clinging 
to precedents and legal arguments he has 
introduced data to show the facts of 
working conditions and their effects up- 
on the workers and the community. The 
testimony of medical and other experts 
was drawn upon extensively. 

In this work Mr. Brandeis, whose co- 
operation was enlisted by the National 
Consumers’ League, has achieved an un- 
‘broken record of success. Twelve times, 
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at the invitation of state authorities, he 
has participated in the oral defence of 
women’s labor laws or has filed briefs. 
In each instance laws limiting the hours 
of women’s work have been sustained 
as constitutional by the courts of Illinois, 
Ohio, Oregon and New York. 

Before the federal Supreme Court he 
argued the constitutionality of the Ore- 
gon law. The unanimous decision of the 
court in 1908 upholding it was felt to 
mark the beginning of a new era in labor 
legislation. In December, 1914, he again 
appeared before the federal Supreme 
Court on behalf of the Oregon minimum 
wage law. The long-awaited decision in 
this case has not yet been handed down. 

Mr. Brandeis was born in Louisville 
in 1856. After schooling in this coun- 
try and Germany he received his legal 
training at Harvard Law School where 
he was graduated in 1877. Since then 
he has practised law in Boston. He has 
won important victories in court strug- 
gles with street railway and gas com- 
panies, and he sought to prevent the con- 
solidation of the Boston and Maine and 
other railroad systems with the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford rail- 
road. In 1907 he secured legislation in 
Massachusetts\ under which the state say- 
ings bank insurance department was es- 
tablished. In 1909 he was much in the 
public eye when he _ prosecuted the 
charges against Secretary of the Interior 
Ballinger in the latter’s controversy 
Over conservation policies with Gifford 
Pinchot. 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 
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TRONG HOUSE MAJORITY FOR 
THE CHILD LABOR BILL 


In sPITE OF a flood of filibustering 
amendments and the old familiar argu- 
ments by certain southern members who 
pled that little children be not deprived 
of the educational advantage of cotton- 
mill work and the chance thereby to save 
their widowed mothers from poverty, 
the House of Representatives on Jan- 
uary 26 reached a test vote of 316 to 
47 indicating that the Owen-Keating 
federal child labor bill will pass, as it 
did at the last session by a comfort- 
able majority. The bill was given right 
of way for consideration on successive 
Wednesdays until the final vote is taken. 

When the measure is thus passed by 
the House its advocates hope that it will 
reach an early vote in the Senate. At 
the last session, although reported favor- 
ably from committee it was thrown over 
into the last two weeks when, under the 
rules, it could be killed by a single ob- 
jection—which was made by Senator 
Overman of North Carolina. 

At this session the first fight came on 
the question of whether the bill should 
be referred to the labor or the inter- 
state and foreign commerce committee. 
Opponents failed in their effort to have 
it turned over to the tender mercies of 
the latter, whose chairman—Represen- 
tative Adamson—announced last session 
his hostility, and in last week’s debate 
referred to the measure as “grotesque.” 

“Uncle Joe’ Cannon was the only 
northern member whose opposition was 
indicated by the test vote. 

Various representatives from the 
Carolinas exhibited their customary 
views on the measure. One of them 
thanked God that he had been compelled 
to go to work when he was but nine 
years old. Another declared that “if a 
boy is sent to school from the time he is 
7 until he is 14, he has a sufficient edu- 
cation, unless he wants to take a pro- 
fession.” He seemed to think it entirely 
proper that family welfare should rest 
on the wages of children, who should 
continue to work because their families 
“have more things to live for than the 
average foreigner who comes here and 
who does not care if he and his family 
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are all crowded in one room; they are 
true Americans and come from the same 
flesh and blood that you come from and 
I come from, and have the same inde- 
pendence of‘character that we have, and 
they cannot afford to live as a great 
many of the mill people in Massachu- 
setts and other states live, crowded in 
tenement houses.” 

The measure, he declared, would ap- 
ply only to whites—he had heard that 
“Negroes could not work successfully in 
cotton mills because the hum of the ma- 
chinery put them to sleep.” 

Southern representatives, however, 
were not unanimously antagonistic. 
Representative Howard of Georgia, in 
announcing that he was for the bill, de- 
clared that when his delegation votes on 
the measure he “will be as lonesome as 
a martin on a fodder pole.” He said 
he had tried to find a single reason why 
he should vote against the bill, and that 
although he had read able arguments on 
the question of constitutionality, he had 
decided to “give the benefit of the doubt 
to the innocent childhood of his state.” 

In the test vote party lines were not 
drawn, and all through the debate the 
minority leader, Representative Mann of 
Ulinois, proved of great help to Chair- 
man Lewis of the Committee on Labor, 
who is handling the bill. 


IVIC COMMITTEES TO GROW 
TREES FROM TRACKS 


New Yorxk’s “oldest living in- 
habitant” seems likely at last to witness 
a solution of a problem which has been 
the subject of vigorous controversy 
since the days of his youth. And every 
visitor to New York, who cannot fail to 
wonder why freight trains should be al- 
lowed to rumble-along the entire shore 
of Riverside park and down the middle 
of one of the city’s few north and south 
avenues, has more or less concern in the 
readjustment of the New York Central 
Railroad tracks which stretch. along 
nearly the entire western edge of Man- 
hattan island—just as a nation of travel- 
ers has some stake in how Chicago and 
Cleveland are dealing with railroad oc- 
cupation of their lake fronts. 

The railroad at various times during 
a quarter of a century has proposed 
plans for meeting the insistent public de- 
mand for relief from a condition which 
has been growing more and more in- 
tolerable to the people of the city. But 
each of these proposals has aroused a 
storm of protest as being more advan- 
tageous to the railroad than to the ‘city. 
So alert has public sentiment been that 
a strong coalition of civic bodies and 
organizations of taxpayers particularly 
affected has gtown up, presenting so 
solid a front that no: public official, they 
helieve, would dare conclude an agree- 
ment with the railroad which does not 
adequately safeguard public interests. 

Determined to push toward a satis- 


factory solution of the problem, these 
associations recently presented a plan 
for consideration. The present tenta- 
tive agreement is a modification of this 
plan. For the first time, therefore, in 
all the long struggle, the basis for the 
propcesed solution is submitted not by the 
railroad but by citizens interested in the 
outcome from the city’s point of view. 

The tentative agreement which is be- 
ing worked out from this scheme by en- 
gineers representing the city and the 
railroad is at present, according to all 
indications, nearing final adoption. 
While various news reports have de- 
scribed it ineoutline, the detailed and 
even major provisions are still subject 
to revision, 

3ut as thus far publicly discussed the 
plan is reported to involve the expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000 by the railroad and 
the transfer to the railroad by the city 
of title to land, now city property, esti- 
mated as being worth about $6,000,000. 
It differs from a plan proposed in 1913 
in that the city would not he involved 
in any cash expenditure while the rail- 
road. would bear several million dollars 
of additional cost. 

The main features of the plan, if the 
final determination of them coincides 
with the unofficial announcements, will 
provide for the removal from grade of 
the track in Eleventh and Tenth avenues 
by elevated structures or subways 
partly on private right of way, for tracks 
largely covered but partly uncovered 
from Seventy-second street to Dyckman 
street, for covered tracks through Fort 
Washington park and a tunnel under In- 
wood Hill. 

The committee representing the civic 
and taxpayers organizations is vigilant- 
ly watching the details of the readjust- 
ment, particularly in Riverside park, to 
make sure that the tracks are to be re- 
moved from the park waterfront en- 
tirely and the present beauty of the park 
preserved. Published interviews with 
officials who are in touch with the work 
on the plans contain assurances that the 
tracks will be covered with enough soil 
to grow grass, shrubs and even trees 
where the layer is deeper. ; 

Various citizens are also demanding 
that the plan shall not give the New 
York Central a monopoly which would 
shut off other railroads, whose approach 
to the city is through New Jersey, from 
using docks .and terminal facilities on 
the Manhattan side of the river. Officials 
are quoted as saying that this also has 
been safeguarded. 

To give full opportunity for the com- 
mittee representing the civic organiza- 
tions to share in the final adjustment of 
the plan, Borough President Marks has 
formally appointed it as the Port and 
Terminal Advisory Committee of the 
president of the borough of Manhattan. 
The Rev. John Ps Peters is chairman, 
Mrs. Travis H. Whitney vice-chairman, 
and Reginald P. Bolton secretary. 


HE WRECK OF COMMERCIAL - 
{ IZED VICE 


THAT OPEN commercialized vice 
has been greatly reduced and its profits 
whittled away in the two largest Ameri- 
can cities appears from recent reports. 
In Chicago, Henry M. Hyde found the 
old South Side “district” closed and de- 
caying. He has written for the Chicago 
Tribune a graphic description of rows 
of vacant houses, broken windows and 
crumbling plaster on the blocks where 
for generations vice was insolent mas- 
ter. In New York the Bureau of So- 
cial Hygiene reports on the basis of a 
re-investigation of the situation which 
it studied in 1912, that “tremendous 
gains have been made.” Both cities 
seem to have gone well beyond that con- 
dition of “outward order and decency” 
which a few years ago Mayor Gaynor 
held to be the highest ideal toward 
which a large city might aspire. 

Chicago resorts known by name 
round the world are not only closed, 
but 


“the buildings which they occupied are 
utterly deserted. Many of them 
stand only as empty shells. They have 
been looted and gutted until nothing but 
the outer walls and an occasional stair- 
way is left in place,” writes Mr. Hyde. 

“In many of the buildings which for- 
merly rented for $200 and $300 a month 
the front door swings open to the touch. 
One steps in and his feet crunch an 
inch deep layer of plaster and glass. 
The very doors are gone. All the lead 
pipe, plumbing fixtures, gas pipe and 
hardware long ago disappeared. The 
plastering has been ripped off the walls. 
An internal cyclone could have brought 
no more complete havoc. 


“One may walk for several blocks on — 


Dearborn and Federal streets without 
seeing a sign of human habitation. Al- 
most everywhere the window glass and 
the flashy colored lights in and over the 
doors are broken. so. oe 

“The old red light district is certainly 
closed. It took several murders, in- 
cluding the killing of a detective-ser- 
geant in a battle between rival forces 
of policemen—aided by gunmen em- 
ployed by the overlords of vice—to close 
it. Anyone who wants to know what the 
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abomination of desolation means is in- — 


vited to go there and look at it.” 


In that dark pocket of Chicago where 
there was “reaped an annual profit— 
according to the report of the vice com- 
mission—of $15,000,000, it is now al- 
most impossible to spend a cent.” 

While the situation in New York “is 
still far from being wholly satisfac: 
tory,’ 
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the Bureau of Social Hygiene, — 


of which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is 


chairman, gives a list of specific changes 
for the better. In 1912, its investigators 
counted 142 parlor houses or brothels 
with 1,686 inmates, driven to long hours 
of service. “Now it finds “only 23 


houses in active operation” with “hardly | 


more than 50 inmates,’ and “the busi- 
ness runs only a few hours in each day.” 


aa 
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Common Welfare 


In 1912, they found 1,172 resorts in 


tenement houses with 2,294 inmates. 
Now there are 482 with 771 inmates, 
but “the yolume of business has been 
more than correspondingly reduced. 

It is exceedingly difficult for visitors to 
enter these resorts. The mad- 
ams move from apartment to apartment. 
Thus it is becoming more and more diff- 
cult for customers to find prostitutes.” 
Assignation and disorderly hotels have 
fallen from 90 to 56, disorderly saloons 


from 308 to 84. 


The force, 


As to conditions on the streets, the 


report says: 


“Open solicitation has been almost en- 
tirely stopped. Women conduct them- 
selves inoffensively, leav'nz the initia- 
tive to the customer. In consequence, 
the traffic is less voluminous, less profit- 
able, and therefore less attractive than 
formerly. On the other hand, any re- 
laxation on the part of the police is 
quickly followed by a recrudescence. 

On the whole a very great im- 
provement must be reported.” 

The total number of prostitutes count- 
ed in both streets and resorts was 
14,926 in 1912, 3,689 now. Moreover, 
“at present a customer must deliberately 
seek a prostitute, and sometimes a cer- 
tain amount of ingenuity is necessary be- 
fore he succeeds.” 

The vice ring has been broken up, the 
men who lived on women scattered— 
some of them even driven into legitimate 
employment—and the king of them all is 
a fugitive from justice. 


As to the police, while a patrolman 
may still take a bribe, “protection can 
no longer be purchased.” “This is, in- 
deed,” concludes the report, “the largest 
and most promising gain that can be re- 
ported. New York possesses a police ad- 
ministration absolutely honest at the top. 
too, has been immensely 
improved in morale by the improved tone 
of headquarters. If this can be ¢on- 
tinued, and if the work of the police re- 
ceives intelligent public support, what 
has so far been accomplished will be- 
come a permanent gain. Vice will not 
thereby be destroved; but its commer- 
cialized exploitation on a large scale will 
be reduced to a minimum.” 


Thus, with twelve months more of ex- 
perience, the dry, convincing figures of 
this report confirm the lively statement 
issued a year ago by the Committee of 
Fourteen on its ten years of constant 
work for the suppression, first of Raines’ 
law hotels, and later of all forms of com- 
mercialized sexual vice. The Committee 
of Fourteen noted in addition the great 
change in the attitude of the courts, of 
the companies which bond saloons, of the 
brewers who own or control them, and, 
perhaps most notable of all, the vigorous 
new body of public opinion weaned from 
the old willingness to rest on that “hu- 
man nature’ which “cannot be changed 
and hasn’t. been since Pharaoh” and 
forming now a reliable backing for 
Police Commissioner Arthur Woods. 


EARING UP HOUSING REFORM 
WITH WAR 


Scon AFTER the outbreak of the 
war, the British government passed a 
housing law following the line of previ- 
ous announcements of its legislative pro- 
eram. Under this law [see THE SurRvEY 
for September 12, 1914, page 588] the 
facilities for borrowing state funds for 
approved housing schemes were greatly 
increased both for local authorities and 
for public utility housing societies, by 
which is meant voluntary house build- 
ing and owning associations which 
limit the dividend on the privately sub- 
scribed part of their capital to a maxi- 
mum of 5 per cent. 


This law was very rapidly passed 
through both houses of Parlianient as 
one of several emergency measures for 
the purpose of maintaining employment 
in private industry in spite of adverse 
circumstances and of enabling munici- 
palities, where the need arose, to miti- 
gate unemployment by taking in hand 
useful and profitable public undertak- 
ings. 

For two reasons, however, this act 
has led to much less activity than had 
been anticipated. In the first place, 
when the magnitude of the cash funds 
which had to be raised week by week for 
war purposes was realized, the treas- 
ury found itself obliged to discourage 
all but the most urgent and unavoidable 
expenditures on public improvements. 


Secondly, employment in the building 
trades did not slacken nearly as rapidly 
or as extensively as had been feared. 
Indeed, owing to the general scarcity of 
labor which set in as soon as men joined 
the army in large numbers, there has 
been no distress in the building trades 
which would have justified the hasty 
commencement of house building 
schemes as ‘relief measures. On the 
contrary, it was found that in spite ot 
the general, and in some cases acute, 
scarcity of working class dwellings com- 
plained of previous to the war, general 
conditions were unfavorable to new 
semi-public housing schemes on a large 
scale. 


On the whole, English civic leaders 
seem to feel that it has been an advan- 
tage that hasty action has thus been 
checked, for they point out that housing 
schemes got out in a hurry are apt not 
only to prove failures themselves but to 
stand in the way of more carefully pre- 
pared subsequent schemes. 


At present, therefore, housing re- 
formers the country over, in co-opera- 
tion with local authorities and with the 
Local Government Board, are engaged 
in working out great schemes of con- 
struction for the period of reorganiza- 
tion after the war. It is anticipated that 
when the army is demobilized a diff- 
cult national problem is likely to arise 
from the inability of private productive 
enterprise immediately to absorb so 
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large and sudden an addition to the offer 
of labor. 

A nation-wide campaign is now being 
organized by the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council to have in readi- 
ness for immediate operation public and 
semi-public projects for the erection of 
working class dwellings at a total value 
of from fifty to one hundred million 
dollars. The greater part of the capital, 
under the provisions of the new law, will 
have to be found by the treasury. 


IRE PREVENTION STUDY AS A 
COLLEGE MEMORIAL 


A stupy of fire prevention in 
Pennsylvania industrial establishments 
where women and girls are employed, 
to be conducted through the state De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, has 
been announced as a gift to the com- 
munity from a group of Bryn Mawr 
College graduates in commemoration of 
their twenty-fifth anniversary. Start- 
ing with eleven members of the class 
of ’89, alumnae of the other classes 
who were in college at the same time 
asked to join, so that now there are in 
it 60 women of a single “college gen- 
eration.” 


“It was as something better even 
than a challenge to the old academic 
order that a group in the class of ’89 
desired to celebrate their quarter-cen- 
tury by a gift to the public. It was a 
true poetic impulse to give expression 
to the wonderful spirit of their time; a' 
sense that they should have some learn- 
ing to show for twenty-five years in 
the world,’ runs the announcement of 
the committee in charge. 

“Some one had suggested a Greek 
theater as a gift to the college, or a 
Spanish garden as the better choice. 
And these picturesque archaic pro- 
posals served to throw into high relief 
the distinguishing achievements of the 
present time; its discovery of the facts 
of poverty, its gathering and girding of 
a new public spirit to shoulder this 
knowledge, its promise of beauty, not 
only of surroundings, but of race. 
Their gift, therefore, it was urged, 
ought to express a recognition of what 
the college owes to the public, ‘a token 
of learning’s new birth unto democracy’ 

“Of the appalling fire risks in our own 
factories—many of them crowded as 
never before on account of rush war or- 
ders—the public will learn in detail 
from Fanny T. Cochran and Florence 
L. Sanville, who are to make the study. 
From other hands further expressions 
of the broad purposes of this four-class 
action will be forthcoming. It is a 
many-sided movement which must un- 
fold and interpret itself as it affiliates 
with the public, to whom it now makes 
modest overture. If this inves- 
tigation succeeds in rousing the wider 


_ public from its mood of apathy and wins 


its sympathy and co-operation, a public 
sentiment will, it is hoped, be created 
powerful enough to minimize or even to 
eliminate the fire danger which hourly 
imperils the lives of thousands of young 
girls and women in industry.” 
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MERICANIZATION 
OF GUOD WILL 


IN TERMS 


THE CONFERENCE on immigration 
and Americanization held in Philadel- 
phia during the week of January 17 took 
a stimulating turn. In place of plati- 
tudinous discussions of the dangers, real 
and imaginary, attendant upon the tra- 
ditional open-door immigration policy; 
instead of a spirit of condescending hos- 
pitality toward the immigrant, coupled 
with a feeling of superiority and a zeal- 
ous desire to stoop down and uplift the 
foreigner at our gates, the conference 
sent forth a message of sincere good will 
and respect to foreign-born Americans; 
it welcomed them not only for their sake 
but for ours; it emphasized American- 
ization not as a process to be enforced 
upon the newcomers but as one to be 
applied to native-born Americans as well. 

There were few of the fifty or more 
speakers at the three general sessions of 
the conference who did not hark back to 
this doctrine that “Americanization, like 
charity, begins at home.” But it stood 
forth most clearly in the words of those 
who had the closest touch with concrete 
problems. 

There was refreshing candor in the 
protest of Grace Abbott, of the Immi- 
grants’ Protective League, Chicago, 
against the implied program of the con- 
ference to prepare the machinery which 
would automatically make over Eu- 
ropeans into Americans. The need, 
she suggested, was not so much for re- 
construction of the immigrant as for 
finding a common level and meeting- 
place for native-born and foreign-born, 
where through personal association on 
terms of equality and mutual esteem, 
each could receive from the other the 
best that each had to offer out of a dif- 
ferent heritage and experience. . She 
asked, therefore, for a local and per- 
sonal treatment of the problem, rather 
than a hard and fast national scheme. 

This appeal for a view of the problem 
which would avoid emphasizing racial 
and national barriers and would prevent 
an effort to mold the immigrant upon 
lines of a fixed and unalterable Ameri- 
canism, found frequent expression. 
It was the essence of the message of 
Mary Antin, whose irresistible appeal 
for “neighborliness” was a pleasing com- 
plement to Miss Abbott’s address. 

There were addresses, of course, de- 
voted to more specific and concrete top- 
ics, such as those of W. H. Wheaton and 
P. P. Claxton of the federal Bureau of 
Education; Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Louis F. Post; Robert Bliss, of the Penn- 
sylvania State Library; Jane E. Robbins, 
of the Jacob A. Riis Settlement, New 
York; the Rev. Sidney Gulick, of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America; and Chester S. McGowan, 
of the American International College, 
Springfield. All these and many more 
emphasized the need for more practical 


efforts to spread the use of the English 
language among immigrants and to pro- 
vide a systematic and helpful education 
for them. 

Through many addresses there was 
also a vein of earnest advice to foreign- 
born residents of the United States to 
enter fully into partnership with their 
adopted country by accepting the full 
rights and duties of citizenship. Occa- 
sionally there was a note of alarm 
against the danger of allowing 3,000,000 
aliens, owing allegiance to foreign gov- 
ernments, to continue to live in, yet apart 
from, America. And once only, a war- 
like note intruded, when a passage-at- 
arms between Professor von Mach and 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson kept the gather- 
ing at strained attention for a few mo- 
ments. 

The most remote note of the whole 
meeting was sounded at the final rally, 
when Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt 
pleaded before a mammoth gathering for 
a vehement and militant nationalism as 
the end of genuine American policy. 
The address left in its wake a raging 
controversy over military preparedness, 
foreign policy and matters of domestic 
politics. 

An exhibit of the work of foreign- 
born American artists, which had its 
formal opening on the first day of the 
conference, gave a visual demonstration 
of at least one field in which the influx 
of foreign ideas and ideals had brought 
with it no perils. 

A feature not on the program of the 
meeting was the reading of a letter from 
Frank P. Walsh by Dante Barton, mem- 
ber of the Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee. “The problem of the immigrant is 
the problem of the weage-earner,” said 
Mr. Walsh. Yet he had found in the 
literature of the committee no plan for 
the correction of bad conditions of em- 
ployment in the various industries in 
which E. T. Stotesbury, Samuel Rea, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Howard Elliott, Frank Trumbull, C. H. 
Markham and E. H: Gary—all of whom 
he named as members of the American- 
ization Committee—are interested. 

“T cannot agree,” the letter went on 
“that the distribution of literature ex- 
plaining the advantages of labor organi- 
zations . . . is outside of your 
sphere. If you are determined 
wilfully to neglect the American trade 
and labor union as an Americanization 
influence of first importance, I cannot 
avoid the conclusion that docile subser- 


viency, not Americanization, is what you 
desire.” 


Out of the deliberations of the com- 
mittee, headed by Judge Clarence L. 
Goodwin of the Illinois Appellate Court, 
is expected to come a definite plan by 
which the work opened by this confer- 
ence may be continued and extended. 
The committee’s report of the confer- 
ence and the conclusions of its own de- 
liberations will be laid before President 
Wilson. 


HE SOUTH CALLING A HALT 
ON TRAMPS 


A WIDESPREAD and concerted ef- 
fort to do away with the “passing on” of 
tramps and other non-resident poor per- 
sons was initiated at a convention of 
mayors held in Jacksonville, Fla. Of the 
200 official delegates present more than 
half were mayors. In all, there were 
representatives of nearly 150 cities in 
Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. All are pledged to secure the 
enactment of a model passing-on ordi- 
nance, and a copy of the ordinance with 
the full proceedings of the convention 
will be sent to 500 other cities in the 
states mentioned. 

The ordinance merely authorizes the 
mayor to sign the transportation rules 
drawn up by a committee of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
in 1903, and since signed by more than 
600 municipalities, state boards of char- 
ity, other public officials and charitable 
organizations. ; 

The rules provide chiefly that free or 
charity-rate transportation shall be is- 
sued only on satisfactory proof that the 
applicant has at the point of destination 
a legal residence, employment or other 
definite means of support, or friends or 
relatives who will agree to provide for 
him; that such transportation shall be 
clear through to the point of destina- 
tion; and that each signer shall co-oper- 
ate with each other to prevent the aim- 
less sending of dependents about the 
country. 

The mild climate has been a factor in 
drawing tramps to the South and the al- 
most universal practice of passing on by 
the local poor authorities has made of 
the whole section a happy hunting- 
ground for willing idlers. At the same 
time it has imposed and perpetuated 
hardships for other poor people, shuttled 
back and forth between unfriendly com- 
munities with never a real destination. 
The expense of it all has been heavy, 
and it was brought out at the Jackson- 
ville meeting that there was no net re- 
sult as each town probably received as 
many unwelcome visitors from neigh- 
bor towns as it sent to them. Atlanta 
alone among the larger southern cities 
had signed the transportation rules. 


Jacksonville had had a particularly 
troublesome time because of its situa- 
tion as the gateway to Florida. Over a 
year ago, Barry C. Smith, of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, but 
at that time secretary of the Jackson- 
ville Associated Charities, endeavored 
to have the transportation rules signed. 
The City Council failed to act, but 
Mayor J. E. T. Bowden became inter- 
ested, and he it was who called the 
Jacksonville convention. The expecta- 
tion is that much will come of it, espe- 
cially as just before adjournment the 
convention was organized to meet annu- 


ally for the discussion of civic matters. * 


Who Goes There?—A Friend 


The Beginnings of Internationalism Among Girls of the Boston 
Young Women’s Christian Association 


By Alfrieda Marian Mosher 


HEN the war broke out, I 
was on my vacation. Being 
human, my first thought was 


naturally of my own interests, 
and I wondered how the war would af- 
fect the opportunity for work among 
German- and French-speaking young 
women at the Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 


Nine years before, as a girl not $0 
long out of college, I had come over to 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion to do some work in the Employ- 
ment Department, and as a result of my 
own childhood in Europe, had been able 
to help a Hanoverian governess and a 
Parisienne lady’s maid, recently arrived, 
and speaking no English, to establish 
communications with the office. 


Ever since, German- and French- 
speaking applicants had been my special 
care. They came, as a class, from good 
families, and were well-bred, intelligent, 
and efficient, fitted to act as teachers, 
governesses, nursery governesses, and 
ladies’ maids in positions where their 
foreign tongue would be an asset, and 
their unfamiliarity with English no par- 
ticular detriment. 


There is considerable demand for 
young women speaking these languages, 
and if the applicants were of good age— 
preferably 25 to 30—of good personal- 
ity, clever and tactful, the employment 
phase of their problem was usually 
solved without much difficulty. 


DIRECTOR, THE BUSINESS AGENCY 


But the Bible has told us that man 
does not live by bread alone. Young 
women have likewise needs beyond work 
and wages. If they are to keep a sane 
mind in a sound body, they must have 
normal social relations with their kind. 

These foreign applicants brought with 
them all the social needs and desires 
common to all young women, but on ac- 
count of their different language, stand- 
ards, and customs, they were peculiarly 
cut off from natural connection with so- 
cial life among us. How is a girl who 
speaks no English going to buy things at 
a store where only English is under- 
stood? How is the French girl, brought 
up to feel that no respectable woman 
goes out unattended after dark, going to 
interpret the motive of the independent 


A “World” Party 


PRACTICALLY every European 

state was represented in the Y. W. 
C. A. gathering shown above. After 
the artist had grouped the guests, 
thinking only of the effect in the 
photograph, the line ran like this— 


GERMAN SWISS 
SWISS FRENCH 
Dees AUSTRIAN 
FRENCH 
Bi GERMAN 
BELGIAN GREEK 
FRENCH 
AUSTRIAN BELGIAN 
SPANISH GREEK 


American girl, who tells of going to the 
movies alone? How is the industrious 
German, who believes that by doing use- 
ful work on Sunday she is honoring the 
Lord’s day, going to judge the Puritan 
New Englander, who thinks she honors 
the day by sitting apart in quiet medita- 
tion? 

How were these people to find the 
chance for the right kind of social ex- 
pression and social realization in Bos- 
ton? 

These were some of the questions that 
had come as a by-product of the em- 
ployment work, and we had been trying 
to answer them as best we could, while 
we were helping the girls to find posi- 
tions. 

As I thought this all over after read- 
ing the morning paper that first day of 
August, 1914, it seemed to me the only 
effect the war could have on this phase 
of our work would be to curtail it, be- 
cause no one over there would want to 
leave her people during such a calamity, 
and all the foreigners here would want 
to go home. 


CAME back to my desk, August 10, 

and discovered that while I had 
been considering what natural human 
sentiment would be likely to dictate, 
practical necessity had been shaping 
matters in quite a different fashion. 
There was no way at this time for these 
people to get home. If they should go, 
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they would simply increase the number 
of those in need, unless they were fitted 
to act as nurses. The best way for 
many over there to help their own home 
situation would be to come here, earn 
money, and send it back. It was evident 
that the war was not going to hinder 
my practice in speaking French and 
German, or the offices furnishing 
French and German governesses, or the 
association’s trying to help the people 
from the countries with which the dear- 
est memories of my childhood were as- 
sociated. 

So far the situation was unchanged. 
But as “my” people began to come and 
see me about one thing and another, I 
became aware of something new and 
strange. 

I had always been in the habit of con- 
sidering these foreign people as one 
group, having common problems and 
common interests, and they had seemed 
to feel the same way about it that I did. 
But that August morning that I came 
back from my 1914 vacation, girls and 
women from different countries did not 
greet each other in the friendly way of 
former days, and while waiting, they 
did not chatter merrily and sympathetic- 
ally together in half a dozen different 
languages, for our German- and French- 
speaking applicants often included young 
women of Swiss, Italian, Russian, Bel- 
gian, Polish, and Danish birth, and 
many of them spoke readily three or 
four languages. Instead, they eyed 
each other silently, and there were ex- 
pressions on all their faces I did not 
like. 

I knew then the task the war had 
brought the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. Whatever the war lords 
and the war slaves might be doing in 
Europe, these young women were mem- 
bers of a community where everyone 
was—theoretically at least—friendly to 
everybody else. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association was interested, 
not in young women of any particular 
nation, but in young women. Be they 
German or French, Russian or Aus- 
trian, Belgian or Swiss, the fundamental 
problems of these foreigners were still 
common. 


It was the same war that was bring- 
ing distréss to them all. They were all 
troubled in the same ways. The anxiety 
on account of failure to receive news, 
the grief over the distress of their 
home land, and their home people was 
common. More than ever, they needed 
to hold together and help each other. 
But how make them see it? That was 
our problem. 

We few women at the Boston Y. W. 
C. A. can not, stop the war, although 
some of us would gladly offer whatever 
of virtue may be in us if we could, but 
we decided that day that as our contri- 
bution to peace, we would do what we 
could to bring into peaceful relations 
the people from the warring nations 


who might come to us, by trying to 
focus their interest away from the na- 
tional differences that were dividing to 
the common human sentiments that 
unite. 

When I went home that night and 
collapsed figuratively and literally at 
my mother’s feet, I told her this war 
would increase our work tenfold. She 
looked at me—in a way mothers haye— 
and said, “You mean your opportunity.” 


N THE weeks that followed French, 
Germans, Swiss, Belgians, Russians, 
and others speaking French or German, 
and fitted for the line of positions we 
deal in, came to us in larger numbers 
than in any previous year. They were 
looking primarily for a suitable chance 
to earn, money, but they were equally, if 
not more, in need of human sympathy, 
and normal social relations. Many of 
them spoke no English. Many of 
them stood practically alone. All of 
them were accustomed to other food, 
other customs, other standards of liv- 
ing and conduct than they were placed 
among. And every single one was in 
intense anguish of spirit on account of 
the suffering to which her home and 
her people were being subjected. 

Two of the first applicants who came 
as a direct result of the war were an 
Austrian and a French Alsatian. Both 
had come to Boston on visits, and were 
expecting to return to teaching in the 
fall. But they could not get back. 
Neither could they get any word from 
home. We were able to help them both 
to suitable positions, and we tried to 
show them the friendly sympathy of 
which they were so sorely in need. 


It was weeks before either received a 
word from her country, and the anguish 
they suffered while waiting for news 
was only equalled by the sorrow when 
letters confirmed their fears. They 
happened to both bring their letters to 
read to me at the same time, and with 
the Austrian girl standing on one side 
of my desk, and the French girl on the 
other, we read together of brothers, 
cousins, and near friends called to the 
front, of many already wounded or kill- 
ed, of mothers, children, and old peo- 
ple left uncared-for behind, of the train- 
loads of sick and maimed pouring in, of 
money and food requisitioned for the 
troops. 

Neither girl could speak English, but 
each spoke the other’s tongue, and in 
their common grief, they became under- 
standing friends, although at that very 
moment a friend of the one might be 
engaged in mortal combat with a friend 
of the other. They did not make the 
war. “We do not want it,” both de- 
clared emphatically. 

Of course, we were never discouraged, 
but this little episode affected us like 
new wine. It demonstrated that the 
task that we had set before us was not 
so impracticable as some other people 
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had tried to make us think. 

Another large inspiration to us in 
those days was a French girl who came 
to America because she would disavow 
neither her German lover 
French parents. She accepted enthusi- 


astically our statement of our position. — 


“When you care for everybody on 


both sides,” she said, “you can under- — 


stand how it is that I can love both my 
fiancé and my father and mother. Ii 


everybody loved somebody on both sides. 


there would be no war.” 


This girl has been from that day to — 


this one of our staunchest helpers. The 
mere fact that she is as ready to speak 
German as French, and doesn’t care 


whether she is called Mademoiselle or + 


Fraulein, is not without significance in 
these days when so many consider it a 
virtue to deny anything that would sug- 
gest friendly association with a hostile 
nation. 

But with most of them, it was not so 
easy. A French governess discharged 
by her Berlin employer at the outbreak 
of hostilities spent most of her time at 
the office, wishing audibly all sorts of 
terrible catastrophies to the Germans in 
general and the Kaiser in particular. 
When the newspapers announced the 
Kaiser’s illness she was jubilant. 

“T shall not pray for him,” she said. 


nor her | 


Feo Atala tA LAN saad ante Hy sachin ditedaety hh Cel 


I asked her to come into the corner by ‘J 


my desk that has been denominated my 
“confessional,” and tried to explain to 
her that a German and a Kaiser might 
feel just as badly when he was sick as 


anybody else, and we really didn’t want ~ 
She agreed | 


anyone to suffer, did we? 
it was hard for anyone to be sick, and 
went back to the waiting room to chat- 


ter with a compatriot also discharged © 


from a Berlin family. 
When they went by the office door on 


their way out an hour later, my wicked i 
little Mademoiselle called out gleefully, | 
“Oh, yes, I will pray for the Kaiser if | 


yeu wish, but I will not pray for his 


body, I will pray for his soul when he i 
gets to that place where I wish him to © 


” 


go. 


HILE these people waited for a 


chance to talk with me, they knit- — 


It was over the 
first “common 


ted for their soldiers. 
knitting we got our 
touch.” 


or French, could never decide and stay 
decided to which soldiers she would 
send the socks she was making. 


next to the Germans—just accordingly 
as a German or a French girl or a bit of 
news from one side or the other had 
pleased or displeased her. Of course, 
they all made fun of her, and she came 
to me. i 

“Tell them,” I said, “that one soldier’s 
feet are just as apt to be cold as an- 
other’s, and you are knitting to keep 
soldiers’ feet warm.” 


An old Swiss nurse, who chat- — 
tered equally volubly in either German © 


One — 


day they were going to the French; the © 
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Who Goes There P—A Friend 
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She told them dutifully. They all 
laughed together, and one seed of com- 
mon interest was sown. We took pains 
fo water it well, and it germinated and 
crew. It was not long before they all 
vathered in one friendly group regard- 
less of nationality. The members of 
the group changed daily as one secured 
4 position and another arrived, but the 
spirit once awakened was passed on. 

Several firm friendships transcending 
National alignments were formed over 
those knitting needles. One of the most 
sratifying to us was between a Bavar- 
jan, whose brother was in the fighting 
line on one side, anda French girl, 
whose fiancé was in the trenches on the 
other. By the hour, they would sit knit- 
ting side by side, often exchanging their 
work to show their sympathy for each 
other, now and then squeezing each 
other’s hands, or looking into each 
other’s eyes, and saying in their meager 
English, “Is it not sad?” and “I am 
sorry; or “I hope you get a good place 
first but we will never forget each 
ozzer.” 

They have not forgotten. 
i positions now where they 
meet, but they send cards 
Whenever either comes to 
isks me about the other, and “her 
friend” or “her brother.” When they 
meet, they embrace like a pair of school 
girls, though they are women thirty 
years old. 


They are 
can rarely 
diligently. 
town she 


A CHRISTMAS 
TREE FOR ALL 
NATIONALITIES 


Girls of practically every nation 
now at war forgetting all antipathy; 
a German girl took into her lap the 
French tot who was frightened at 
the flashlight. 


One day a reporter called me to know 
if what she was hearing was true. I 
said, “Come and see,” and showed her 
these two girls sitting side by side knit- 
ting on each other’s stockings in an al- 
cove in our lobby. 

“Do you like to come here?” she 
asked. 

They nodded. They didn’t like to ex- 
hibit their English to strangers. 

But when she said, “But you can’t be 
happy,” Mademoiselle answered quickly, 
‘It is true, we are sad, but we are sad 
ze same way, and we like to be sad togez- 
rer.” 

And Fraulein added, “And dat makes 
it more easier for de two of us.” 

In being sad together, many of our 
young women have found solace, and a 
new meaning to life. 

Another interesting episode was con- 
nected with a Parisienne and a Prussian. 
They happened to room in the same 
house, but they glowered at each other 
like a pair of Kilkenny cats whenever 


they met, and we confess to feeling 
“nervous” when they were in the office 
together. One day I told the Parisienne 
that Fraulein had received news that her 
brother was wounded, “and,” I added, 
“you who have a brother fighting, too, 
can understand how badly she feels, 
much better than I who have no brother 
ata ce 

Mademoiselle tossed her head. That 
night she was awakened by hearing 
Fraulein sobbing. For a moment she 
forgot all about national differences: All 
she thought of was a girl in trouble. 
She couldn’t speak a word of French; 


And a third who had been trying to 
the best of her ability all the fall to steer 
me between Scylla and Charybdis said, 
“Now don’t you think you’d better start 
with the French on one afternoon and 
the Germans on another?” 

Then I brought down my fist and said, 
“No, they will come together, or they'll 
not come at all. Asking them separate- 
ly would kill dead the very thing I’m 
trying to do.” 

It was on a Thursday we decided to 
have the party. We passed the word 
around informally, and on the following 
Saturday about thirty young women 


Mademoiselle couldn’t understand a word 
of German, but the language of human 
sympathy can be spoken and understood 
by all. Mademoiselle went to Fraulein’s 
room and comforted her. In the morn- 
ing, when they came to our office, they 
knit on each other’s stockings while 
waiting. 


HE last week in October we started 
our parties. Anyone speaking Ger- 
man or French was invited to come and 
spend a social afternoon in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association lobby. 
“What! Are you going to ask Ger- 
man and French girls together?” ex- 
claimed one even of my fellow-workers 
when I announced the project. 
“You'll be getting the Boston Y. W. 
C. A. into the papers as conducting cat 
and dog fights,” warned another friend. 


Bel- 
gians, Germans, Austrians, French, one 


gathered. They included Swiss, 
Russian and one Pole. There was no 
definite program. They knitted and 
talked. The conversation passed read- 
ily from one language to another. Two 
or three played the piano, and every- 
body helped everybody else to tea, coffee, 
and cake. Perfectly informal, perfect- 
ly impromptu it all appeared, but we, 
who were in the “inner circle” knew 
how carefully the introductions were 
made, how conversations were watched 
and guided, and interrupted, and how 
our guests were “promoted” from one 
group to another as we thought they 
were ready for it. 

There was no question about our hay- 
ing another party, and with the excep- 
tion of the two summer months when 
our constituency was mostly away for 
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the summer, we have had them the last 
Thursday of every month since. We 
have averaged about forty. The high- 
water mark for numbers was reached 
in October with sixty. 

The informal, impromptu nature of 
the first party has been adhered to. At 
first, we said that any French- or Ger- 
man-speaking woman registering with 
us was invited with her friends. Then 
we included Italians and Spanish, and 
now representatives of every European 
nation may be looked for at our foreign 
parties. 


When a French girl said that she 
would like to bring her married sister— 
but there was the baby—we said, 
“Bring the baby too.” Since then, we 
have invariably had children, and chil- 
dren are great cultivators of the spirit 
of broad friendship! AIl babies coo and 
cry in the same way, and when children 
slip and stumble on our polished floor, 
everyone runs to pick them up, and com- 
fort them, regardless of whether they 
are allies or Teutons. 


When Fraulein came to a party short- 
ly after her arrival from Berlin, brist- 
ling with Prussian militarism, I put her 
most carefully between two compatriots 
who were imbued with our spirit, and 
introduced her neither to any French 
person present, though she spoke French 
perfectly, nor to the German who with 
her husband had just been held for four 
months as a spy in Canada. While I 
was wondering how I should ever get 
her through the afternoon in addition to 
trying to manage a dozen other prob- 
lems already present, little Alice, our 
dainty little lame four-year-old French 
girl, came in with her mother. Alice 
was irresistible, and Fraulein sprang up, 
and gathered her in her arms. I had no 
more trouble on that score, and the fol- 
lowing Sunday, Fraulein met Alice and 
her mother and went with them to the 
French church. 


Our hardest party was the one follow- 
ing the Lusitania disaster. Feeling was 
tense. I know of some who stayed away 
because they feared their feelings would 
mar the harmony of the gathering. That 
afternoon there were a few moments 
when I feared our record might be 
broken, but the trouble was not between 
representatives of opposing nations. It 
was between two Germans who could 
not see the disaster from the same 
standpoint. And it was a Belgian whose 
own family were among the severe suf- 
ferers who restored harmony. 


WHEN outsiders really discovered 
that it was not a series of inter- 
national wrangles we were conducting, 
but peaceable assemblies of charming 
young women, they began to open their 
homes to us. My parents were the first 
to venture, and. forty of “my people” 
spent an informal evening at our house, 
looking at pictures and souvenirs from 
their own home lands. We had the 


flags of their different countries draped 
in the dining room with the American 
flag in the center. 

Said my mother to one, “Do you find 
your flag?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “there it is,” and 
she pointed to the stars and _ stripes. 
“That flag does not make me think of 
war.” 

Then Mrs. Oscar Stevens of Cam- 
bridge asked me to bring a company of 
twenty to her home. Among the num- 
ber was a German woman speaking 
several languages, just arrived that 
morning. When I introduced her to a 
French girl she said; “But how can I 
greet you? Are we not enemies?” 

And the French girl, who happened 
to be the same one who a few months 
before had objected to praying for the 
Kaiser’s health, answered, grasping her 
hand with a heartiness which gave her 
words weight, “Here none of us are 
enemies. We are all friends.” 

Later in the evening our hostess ask- 
ed us if we couldn’t sing something to- 
gether. 

“Why,” I exclaimed, “how can we? 
There is no language all of us speak.” 

“But,” suggested a French girl, “tunes 
are the same, and there ought to be a 
tune we all know even if we have to 
sing different words.” 

“Everybody knows Holy Night,” said 
a woman of large musical ability, born 
in Russia, of English and German par- 
entage, with own cousins in each of the 
three armies. 


She sat down at the piano, and began 
to play the song. An American concert 
singer—with a rare voice—invited in 
for the occasion, stood by her and led. 
One after another the others joined, till 
French, Swiss, German, Austrian, Bel- 
gian, Pole, Russian, and Italian were all 
singing together the same message to the 
same music—but each in her own tongue. 
Said the newly arrived German teacher 
to my mother, “I did not know that such 
a thing was possible anywhere in the 
world at this time.” 

Late this fall, another woman came 
fresh from the field of war. She was 
French, highly educated, with a charm- 
ing personality. She had traveled a 
great deal, and was familiar with sev- 
eral European countries and languages. 
A party was due in the afternoon. [ 
asked her to come. She was horrified. 
“Come and give the hand to the enemies 
of my country? What self-respecting 
person could do such a thing?” 

Fach newcomer means new labor— 
my mother says new opportunity. The 
waiting room was full of people waiting 
for me, but I could not let this woman 
pass through our office without doing 
what I could to show her another atti- 
tude in view of the conflict. I told her 
of my own happy childhood spent part- 
ly in Germany and partly in France; 
how I had loved the people and the lan- 
guages of both lands just the same, and 
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how badly I felt now to think of either” 
land or people in distress. I said they) | 
might be different in being born Ger- | 
man or French, but they were all alike}) 
in being people, and in suffering on ac-+ 
count of this dreadful war. 4 

After a while, I reached a point where: | 
I dared say that it seemed to me that, 
humanity was bigger than country, and) | 
that we met at our parties, not as naall 
tionalists divided by small grievances, 
but as people bound together by com-— 


mon human griefs and needs. | 
She said she would go home and thin 
it over. 5 


In the afternoon she was among the) 
first at the party. She quickly gather- | 
ed an international group about her, and 
our cause advanced by leaps and bounds.}) 
under her magnetic human touch. 
French and Prussian, Austrian and | 
Italian, expressed equal regret, when, 
inquiring for her at our next party, they | 
were told that she had taken a position. 
in New York. : | 


reo 


3 
T OUR Christmas party eke 
every European state was repre- 
sented. One little girl sang in French,) 
and two others sang in German. Then 
the children drank “cambric tea” to- 
gether and distributed the simple gifts 
from the tree impartially to the grown-: 
ups. : 
After the artist had grouped us for 
the picture, thinking only of the effect, 
I noticed that the line ran like this: 
German, Swiss, French, Swiss, Irish,-| 
Belgian, French provinces (St. Pierre}, 
Miquelon), Austrian, Spanish, Swiss, } 
French, Austrian, French, German, § 
Greek, Belgian, Greek, while other na~J 
tionalities present did not appear. | 
I was on the point of suggesting thatl| | 
we regroup with regard to nationality, § 
when suddenly I realized that ou 
grouping at this time, without givin 
the matter of nationality a thought, was § 
a practical realization of what we ha 
been trying for. It was not a picture’ 
of representatives of warring nations’ 
that was being taken, but of people come § 
together in memory of the Prince of 
Peace... It was a dream for a moment 
come true. ‘ a 
When the picture of the tree was 
taken, it just happened to be a German § 
girl who was able to persuade the little § 
French maiden, who was afraid of the. 
flashlight, to sit on her lap and be in the | 
picture too. ij 


E DO not expect that our parties 

will stop the carnage abroad. We 
have no intention of chartering a ship 
and trying to procure a hearing with) 
Kaiser, Czar, King, or President, but we @ 
are sure that we are demonstrating that 
there is something so deep within every 
human being that no national or racial 
cleavage can touch it, and something 
high above every human being that th 
most exalted devotion to one count 
cannot reach it. y 


3RIDGEPORT 
AND ITS 
MUNITION 
MAKERS 
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NOW from a recent storm had 
turned into an unpleasant slush 
under foot, and a heavy fog roll- 
ing in from the Delaware river 

had brought on twilight by four o’clock. 
All day I had wandered through the du 
Pont villages and camps out from Penns 
Grove, N. J., astonished that villages 
should stand today where corn-stalks 
rustled in the winter’s wind less than a 
year ago. As dusk came on, I approach- 
ed a cross-roads where a country school- 
house stands. The yard was crowded 
with rude shacks built of tar-paper and 
odd pieces of lumber and from each rose 
a line of blue smoke which blended with 
the fog. 

Looking in at an open door, | ob- 
served a ruddy flame reflected in a circle 
of olive faces and jet black eyes. Over 
the flame, pork chops sizzled. In an- 
swer to my greeting there came a 
friendly, “Ha du!” but further ques- 
tioning elicited only shrugs and grins. 
An Italian woman of about forty-five, 
with heavy gold earrings, appeared from 
somewhere and motioned me to follow. 
I did so and was led to the front of 
the school where a rude store was con- 
structed. 

From the storekeeper I learned that 
when the school house was abandoned 
the township sold the building to some 
gentleman who, with an eye for easy 
profits, leased it to an Italian. The lat- 
ter turned it into a hotel for his fel- 
low-countrymen, and, hating to see the 
school yard idle, put it to profitable use 
by filling it with tar-paper shanties. 


Penns 


WAR-BOOM TOWNS 


by Zenas L,. Potter 


DEPARTMENT OF SURVEYS AND EXHIBITS, 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


He said that twenty Italians lived there, 
but judging from appearances, this was 
a most conservative estimate. Into one 
shack alone, not over eight feet wide 
and sixteen feet long, five cots were 
crowded. The keeper rented sleeping- 
space at from $2.75 to $4 a month. 
Lodgers cooked their own meals. 

This rude attempt to shelter powder 
workers is but one of the material evi- 


PENNS GROVE 
POPULATION 


20,000 in 1920 


WATCH US DO IT. 


THE BOAST OF A REAL ESTATE PROMOTER 


According to the promoters, the du 
Ponts are to concentrate their busi- 
ness at Carney’s Point and Penns 
Grove after the war. Besides powder, 
they will manufacture dyes and fabri- 
coid. The expectations of the powder 
company, however, are shown by the 
fact that all its camps and all its 
houses, save 164, are built for tem- 
porary use only. 
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A Shipping Place for Sudden Death 


PENNS GROVE 
AND ITS 
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MAKERS 
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dences of the war boom which are seen 
everywhere in Penns Grove and vicin- 
ity. 

Penns Grove is situated on the south 
Jersey peninsula across the Delaware 
river from Wilmington. The town 
really started in 1829 when a wharf was 
built, and for the next 63 years existed 
purely as a fishing village and shipping- 
point for farm products from the back 
country. In 1892, the du Ponts estab- 
lished a small powder plant at Carney’s 
Point, two miles from town. This, 
however, disturbed but little the bucolic 
tranquillity of this Jersey community. 
In 1898, with the coming of the Spanish- 
American war, the number of workers 
at the powder plant was considerably in- 
creased and the village caught a glimpse, 
perhaps, of the boom which it now ex- 
periences. The war over, however, it 
soon settled back into its former un- 
eventful life. 

In 1910, 81 years after the wharf was 
built, the population stood at but 2,118. 
More people have been added in the 
past year than in all the village’s previ- 
ous history, and there are today many 
more people in the du Pont camps and 
villages just outside the borough limits, 
than in Penns Grove. 

Powder propels bullets and _ bullets 
kill men. This fact is responsible for 
Penns Grove’s boom. A large part of 
the world in this civilized age has a 
burning desire to kill men and is willing 
to pay handsome profits to him who will 
supply the means. The du Pont de 
Nemours Company, like other great 
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American manufacturing concerns, has 
been willing to supply the means and 
happened to have a plant at Carney’s 
Point which has been expanded twenty- 
five to thirty times its previous size to 
help meet the extraordinary demand for 
powder. 

A year ago between 500 and 600 men 
were employed. Today, 15,000 work 
there. The original factory, greatly ex- 
panded, has become plant No. 1 in a 
group of powder factories. Plants 2 
and 3 are also located at Carney’s 
Point, and another is at Deep Water 
Point, a little further down the river. 
The Carney’s Point factories make 
smokeless powder, ether and picric acid; 
the Deep Water plant, black powder 
and picric acid. 


To build up a working force from 600 
to 15,000 in the short course of a few 
months, is no easy matter even in a 
large city. In the open country, an 
hour’s ride from a city of any size, it 
requires big-scale planning. Except for 
the extensive unemployment last win- 
ter, it is doubtful if this could have 
been done so successfully, but When the 
call went out, workers came flocking in- 
to Penns Grove from every quarter. At 
first they were drafted mainly from the 
army of unemployed in Wilmington, 
Chester, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and way stations. Then, as 
largely unfounded reports of certain 
employment and fabulous wages spread, 
workers already employed began to give 
up their positions and emigrate to Penns 
Grove. At first, there was an element 
that expected wild-western conditions, 
but they were disappointed to discover 
strict control of company camps and 
villages and when Penns Grove revoked 
its only saloon license, most of them de- 
parted. 

The workers impress one now as be- 
ing mainly of a sober, industrious type, 
though not of a very high class. The 
majority are American born, though 
about 2,500 foreign born, mainly Itali- 
ans, are employed. The only generaliza- 
tion that can be made with assurance 
regarding the men is, that few are of 
German or Austrian descent. As a 


safety measure they have been elimin- 
ated. 

Success in building up this enormous 
working force is undoubtedly due in 
part to wage increases and hour reduc- 
tions. Regular wages among the pow- 
der workers range upward from 27% 
cents an hour. Many get 281%, 30, 32 
and 35 cents. Unskilled laborers at the 
plants and camps earn 20 cents. In 
March last the company announced a 
20 per cent bonus in addition to regu- 
lar wages for all du Pont workers. In 
August it reduced hours from ten to 
eight without reduction in pay. Work- 
ers now get 20 per cent more for eight 
hours of work than was formerly paid 
for ten. 

Their profit, however, has not meant 
the company’s loss. On November 25, 
in addition to the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent, a dividend of 
28% per cent was distributed to all 
holders of du Pont common stock. In- 
cluding these, dividends for the year 
amounted to 60 per cent of the par 
value of common stock. 

Unlike the great arms factories which 
have sprung up at Bridgeport and New 
Haven, Conn., and at Eddystone, Pa., 
the Carney’s Point powder plants are 


FRENCH’S HOTEL 


For 70 years French’s bar quenched 
the thirst of fishermen and farmers. 
After the boom, on some pay days, as 
much as $1,000 is reported to have 
oassed over its counter. A prosperous 
bar, however, meant a full jail, and 


the city government revoked the li- 


cense. The most convenient saloons 
to the powder camps are now located 
in Wilmington. The county work- 
house there on December 15 had 521 
prisoners—occupying quarters intend- 
ed for 350. Men slept in the corri- 
dors and the warden reported that 
sanitary conditions were threatened. 


not imposing structures. 
up of from a hundred to a hundred and- 
fifty small buildings outlined with scant- 
ling and covered with sheet iron. None 
is over four stories high; most have but 
one story. By keeping buildings small 
and scattered, danger to both life and. 
property in case of explosions is*mini-— 
mized. i 
Meddle-makers, particularly of Ger 
man descent, are not wanted around 
powder factories. 
rounded by high barbed fences and are | 


3 


watched by a plentiful number of guards || 


—khaki-clad, like regular soldiers—un- | 


der the charge of Major Sylvester, ), 
former police chief of the national | 


capital. 
Because of the secrecy of operations” 
it was impossible to obtain first-hand in-_ 


formation regarding conditions in the | 


factories. Industrial hygiene problems, | 
however, are known to exist and danger | 


is always present in the making of ex- | 


plosives. 

Explosions or flare-ups, which seem to | 
be more common in the making of 
smokeless powder, have occurred at fre-_ 


Santo 2 


quent intervals since the boom develop- |! 
ment; but usually, because the work is || 
scattered into numerous small buildings, — 


THE DU PONT CLUB AT PENN’S GROVE 
The company now has three club houses for supervisors, engineers and clerical — 


workers. 


No liquor is sold in any of them. 


Each is made ; 


The plants are sur-|| 
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PENNS GROVE POST OFFICE 


Because almost any man or boy has 
been able to get a job at the powder 
factory local employers have had to 
raise wages to keep their help. Post 
office salares are fixed, however, and 
a shortage of help with a greatly in- 
creased business has combined to 
make conditions unbearable. The citt- 
zens have held mass meetings and pe- 
titioned for relief, but if the boom 
has proved anything it is that the 
wheels of government both at Wash- 
ington and at Penns Grove move 
slowly. They are not planned for 
boom developments. 


the number of men injured has not been 
large. The two most serious accidents 
occurred on May 26 and November 3. 
In the first, five men were burned, three 
very seriously, one of whom died. In 
the second, fourteen men were burned, 
seven of whom lost their lives. Since 
this was written, there has been an- 
other and a more serious explosion, the 
cause of which is not generally known. 

Outside of explosions, the special 
hazard in powder plants is from the in- 
halation of nitrous fumes, which come 
from the employment of nitric acid in 
the various processes. 

One of the war products, manufac- 
tured at various du Pont works is ful- 
minate of mercury. Mercury is dis- 
solved in nitric acid, alcohol is added 
and the fulminate of mercury is crystal- 
lized out and dried. There is risk in the 
process both from nitrous and mercury 
fume poisoning, and the crystals result- 
ing are highly poisonous to handle. 
When the English government studied 
hazards in the production of fulminate 
of mercury, they found that 40 per cent 
of the employes were suffering from 
mercury poisoning. 

Gun cotton, another du Pont product, 
is made by the action of nitric acid on 


cellulose or cotton wool. A mixture of 
sulphuric and nitric acid is allowed to 
act on the cotton wool. The nitrated 
material is washed, teased and neutral- 
ized with calcium carbonate, centrifuga- 
lized and dried. Incidentally, it is in 
this drying operation that the explosions 
commonly occur. Gun cotton is usually 
dehydrated with alcohol, to lessen the 
risks of explosion. 


Nitro-glycerine is also made by the 
du Ponts. This is explosive gelatine 
made by the action of nitric and sul- 
phuric acid on anhydrous glycerine. 
The danger comes here also from inhal- 
ing acid fumes. 


A group of workers in the Penns 
Grove plant are called “canaries” be- 
cause of the brilliant yellow their skins 
have turned as a result of work in the 
manufacture of picric acid, one of the 
most poisonous combinations made. It 
is the result of the action of nitric acid 
on phenol, or carbolic acid. Picric acid 
is in the form of yellow crystals which 
are extremely poisonous. Its fumes are 


PENNS GROVE’S NEW HIGH SCHOOL 


This building has helped to house many new children who have come to town. 
Even so the two second-grade classes have 65 and 63 pupils respectively and but 


84 desks. 


Beginners are now on part time. 


very irritating to the mucous membrane 
of the respiratory tract. If breathed in- 
to the system it attacks the intestinal 
tract and affects the kidneys and nerve 
centers. Continued exposure gives a 
jaundiced color to the skin. 

A leading expert on occupational dis- 
eases made a visit to one of the du Pont 
plants last year. Elaborate precautions 
were being taken against nitrous poison- 
ing, under a competent company phy- 
sician. 

All these processes are so thoroughly 
understood now that in works like the 
du Ponts’ the fumes are brought under 
control for business reasons. Nitric 
acid is so extremely valuable that the 
fumes cannot be wasted. 

The du Pont plants are under the 
jurisdiction of the New Jersey factory 
inspectors. Colonel Bryant, head of the 
state Labor Department, met one of the 
du Pont officials in a safety conference 
recently and found them alert to the 
problem. They have a $10,000 offer for 
safety suggestions that will lessen ex- 
plosion hazards. Every explosion means 
loss of plant, men and time in fulfilling 
contracts. It is always possible, how- 
ever, that in a hurriedly organized new 


plant mechanical exhaust installations 
are not up to standard. 
Aside from mechanical protection, 


moreover, is the question whether an 
employer should be permitted to set 
“greenies,” who do not know the lan- 
guage or the hazards, at work at pro- 
cesses im which fumes and explosions 
are common. It is said that no man em- 
ployed before the boom has been injured 
in the recent accidents, which suggests 
that inexperience has been no incon- 
siderable hazard. 

In the matter of compensation for ac- 
cidents the du Pont Company is reported 
to have gone beyond the meager pro- 
visions of the New Jersey law. Some- 
thing over 200 non-fatal accidents are 
said to have occurred in the plant last 
year. The company is credited with pay- 
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ing claims 20 per cent higher than the 
law required in these; and with an even 
higher percentage in the fourteen fatal 
cases at Penn’s Grove last year. It is 
to be remembered, however, that the 
New Jersey compensation law requires 
only 50 per cent of wages for from 300 
to 400 weeks, and bars out the non-resi- 
dent families of immigrant workers. 

In Bridgeport, Conn., the Remington 
Arms Company brought 15,000 work- 
ers to a city of 115,000, and even there 
the company had to provide houses for 
hundreds of families. But at Carney’s 
Point the du Ponts have brought a 
like number to a plant the nearest town 
to which, Penns Grove, had a popula- 
tion before the boom, of only 2,200. 
Approximately half of the du Ponts’ 
15,000 are now housed by the company ; 
which does a restaurant business for 
over 4,000 men a day. 

The houses being erected at Bridge- 
port are of solid construction. The 
Remington Arms Company will not ad- 
mit that its developments are temporary. 
But at Carney’s Point, save for 164 
houses making up what is known as the 
permanent village, the houses are ad- 
mittedly for temporary use. The ex- 
pectation is that they will be unoccupied 
two years hence. 

Going out along the old Salem turn- 
pike from Penns Grove, one _ hardly 
passes the borough limits before per- 
ceiving acres and acres of cottages. 
Altogether, there are homes here for a 
thousand families. When all the houses 
are occupied, it is safe to say that there 
will be from 6,000 to 7,000 persons in 
this new city, for of the families al- 
ready settled, approximately two-thirds 
take boarders. 

The new village is divided into two 
parts, one called Riverview, the other 
Rubberoid Village. The former, known 
also as the permanent village, con- 
tains 164 houses of substantial frame 
construction intended for use long after 
the present boom is over. The latter, 
known also as the temporary village, 
contains three different types of build- 
ings: 152 six-room unattached cottages; 
330 four-room attached houses, six in a 
row, one story high; and 300 six-room 
attached houses, six in a row, two stories 
high. All are of frame construction 
and, except a few cottages, are covered 
on the outside with heavy asbestos 
paper. The rubberoid roofs and walls 
give the village its name. 

All company houses have water and 
sewer connections and are provided 
with electric lights and either bath-tubs 
or shower-baths. The company collects 
garbage daily and ashes and _ other 
refuse from time to time, without ex- 
pense to the householders. 

The six-room cottages rent for $6 a 
month; the four-room, single-story 
houses for $5.50. None of the six-room, 
two-story houses was occupied when 
visited, but they will probably rent for 


‘$6 or $7. 


The permanent house rents 
run from $15 to $25. All rents are 
figured on the basis of 8 per cent re- 
turn on the investment. If the tem- 
porary houses are occupied for a couple 
of years only, as is possible, rents will 
not begin to pay for the investment. 
Any loss will be borne by the enormous 
war order profits. 

Beyond Rubberoid Village and River- 
view, one passes in a_ corn-field 
groups of hastily constructed one-story 
stores and shanties, put up by in- 
dividual investors and occupied for the 
most part by Italians. Several are 
designated “hotels,” and on one shack, 
not over eight feet square, appears the 
sign “Warm sleeping space for rent.” 
One wonders how many human forms 
it has sheltered on bitterly cold nights. 
During warmer fall weather, an early 
traveler would see each corn-shock yield 
up its night’s lodger. Tents sheltered 


MONSTER 
Protest Meeting 


AT PENNS GROVE 


Against Post Office Congestion 
FRIDAY EVENING, OCT. 15, 8 P. M 


Main St. and Delaware Ave. 


Time and Place to Kick 


against the miserable facilities. The Postmaster and as- 
sistants are doing their best. We must make a protest und 
petition the authorities at Washington who are responsible. 
We need at least three mail carriers to relieve the conges- 
tion. 

Come! Help Kick and sign the monster petition to be 
sent to Washington; 


Good Speakers will give the reasons why. 


EDMUND J. PHILLIPS, 


Chairman of Conmittes: 


many. But brisk weather drove these 
open-air sleepers to seek warmth and 
shelter. 

A little beyond this mushroom de- 
velopment one comes upon scores and 
scores of tar-paper buildings surround- 
ed by a barbed-wire fence ten feet high 
and patrolled by khaki-clad guards to 
remind possible intruders what the fence 
is for. This is camp 2, where 3,700 
American powder workers are housed 
and fed. Behind it is the camp where 
1,700 Italians and Poles are sheltered. 
Here, within the space of a few acres, 
5,400 men eat, sleep and find most of 
their recreation. 

The houses in these camps are all 
rough frame one-story buildings cov- 
ered with tar-paper. In the American 
camp there are 28 houses with 6 rooms 
each, 26 with 24 rooms each, and 6 
with 26 rooms each. Someone with a 
sense of humor has tagged the build- 
ings with the names of American cities, 
and one may travel from New; York to 
San Francisco in a jiffy. Looking into 
a sample “St. Louis” room, I found six 
double-story cots. Most rooms, how- 


ever, are occupied by only four men and 
contain but 


contain one window each besides the 
door. Most of them have been painted 
with a preparation which produces a 
heavy odor but is said to be death to 
vermin. 
man pays 50 cents a week. 

In the Italian camp are eleven con- 
gregate bunk-houses 40 by 90 feet, shel- 


tering an average of 154 men each. The | 


one inspected closely resembled the 


steerage of a trans-Atlantic liner, double- _ | 
190 men, * | 


decked cots accommodating 
being packed so closely together as to 
leave hardly space to pass between. On 
some sprawled half-dressed men en- 
deavoring to sleep; on others, powder 
workers smoked and talked. Four dusky 
Italians played cards before the door. 
The air was heavy with the odor of un- 
washed humanity. In the American 
camp are eleven bath-houses with show- 
ers and other washing facilities. In 
the Italian camp, a bath-house was 
promised but not yet installed. 

No charge is made for quarters in the 
Italian camp. The men do their own 
cooking, the company supplying cook 


houses and running a store at ‘which ~ 


goods may be purchased at cost. 
The 3,700 men in the American camp 
are boarded as well as housed, the res- 


taurant department being run strictly at ~ 


cost. Tickets good for 21 meals are 
sold for $4.50, so the men pay a total of 
$5 a week for food and shelter. The 
size of this 


men consume daily on an average, 2,- 


400 loaves of bread, 3,500 rolls, 1,500 — | 
pies, 150 baskets of potatoes, 540 pounds ~ 
of chicken, 430 pounds of pork and 1,- ~ 


800 pounds of beef, besides numerous 


pounds of butter, quarts of milk, and — 


cans of vegetables. 

All buildings in the American quar- 
ters are heated by a central plant from 
which asbestos-wrapped pipes eight or 
ten feet above the ground radiate like 
the strands of a spider web. Installa- 


tion cost of this system was greater 


than the purchase price of stoves, but 
the smaller fire risk threw the balance 
in favor’ of the central plant. The 
Italian bunk-houses are heated entirely 
by stoves, 

Until the middle of December the 
camps were supplied with pail privies 
from which refuse was collected daily 
by sanitary wagons. At present sewers 
are being laid and flush toilets installed. 

Besides these camps for ordinary pow- 
der workers, and a similar camp hous- 
ing a comparatively small number, there 
are three club houses, the Stag, the 
Bachelor and the du Pont Clubs where 
higher-up employes sleep and eat. In 
none of these is liquor served. 


Because of,its temporary nature, most | 


of the company’s housing development 
cannot be judged by ordinary standards. 


boarding-house business _ 
may be realized from the fact that the © 


two double-decked cots. | 
The rooms are about 10 by 12 feet, and ~ 


For such accommodations a 
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Houses in the permanent village meet all 
reasonable requirements. Each is for a 
single family and has around it a gen- 
erous open space. Each has sewer and 
city water connections, indoor water- 
closets and bath facilities. 

The six-room cottages, which were 
the first development in Rubberoid Vil- 
lage, have a fairly good room arrange- 
ment and though new, are not unattrac- 
tive. They are, however, of very light 
construction; the walls, exterior and in- 
terior, in some cottages being only one 
board thick. The outside walls are coy- 
ered with asbestos sheets. During cold 
weather these houses can be kept warm 
only with difficulty and it is interesting 
to consider what the plumbing bill will 
be for frozen pipes in bathroom and 
kitchen if the winter should not be mild. 
Even in December, one foresighted 
house-keeper filled the bath-tub every 
night in order to be prepared for frozen 
pipes in the morning. 

The four-room, single-story attached 
houses, six in a row, are not so well ar- 
ranged as the cottages. In many the 
toilet is accessible only through a bed- 
room,—an arrangement which experi- 
ence has proved demoralizing, especially 
when there are lodgers in the house. 

The necessity for greater warmth in 
these houses has led the company to line 
most of the exterior walls with a second 
thickness of boards, and even in some 
cases, for the sake of greater privacy, 
to put a second sheathing of boards on 
the interior walls. This adds appreci- 
ably to the cost but makes the houses 
more habitable. 

A more serious question, however, has 
to do with the future. These houses are 
intended for only two years’ service. At 
the end of that time, what will be done 
with them? Their light construction 
gives them only a short life of respect- 
ability. If the boom continues, will they 
be occupied by powder workers after 
they have begun to sag and leak, and 
their rubberoid or asbestos coverings be- 
come torn and tattered? This is not so 
likely a contingency, however, as an- 
other, for the company will probably 
keep them in fair repair so long as they 
are occupied by its employes. The other 
contingency is that they may be aban- 


RIVERVIEW 


Out of almost 1,000 
houses in the du Pont 
villages, but 164 are of 
permanent construction. 
The houses shown in the 
picture are mostly take- 
down houses which are 
shipped in sections ready 
to put up. Though beau- 
tiful in appearance these 
have proved to be more 
expensive to erect and 
less substantial than 
houses built in the ordi- 
nary way. 


doned as they stand and become the 
refuges of poor squatters. Even admit- 
ting that such neighbors would be pe- 
culiarly undesirable in the region of a 
powder factory, and so are likely to be 
refused hospitality, experience shows 
that temporary shacks erected to meet a 
sudden need have a way of securing long 
leases of life. 

Another serious question is the effect 
that these houses will have on subse- 
quent permanent building. Penns Grove 
has been a community of comfortable 
single family houses, each set in the 
midst of a generous lot. The temporary 
village began with generous lots. It 
progressed, or regressed, to row houses 
with narrow strips of yard in the rear 
only. Already the real estate men of 
Penns Grove have caught the idea. One 
of the most aggressive of them who talk- 
ed much of the need of fire-fighting ap- 
paratus and a building code, did not wel- 
come the suggestion that the proportion 
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OLDEST HOUSE IN PENNS 
GROVE 


Built in 1732. The early inhabitants 
of this house got along without sew- 
ers and city water. Many of their 
descendants think they can get along 
without them just as well. The local 
and state boards of health are having 
a squabble over well condemnation. 


BOWEN’S TERRACE CAMP 


In the summer months many powder workers slept beneath canvas. 


Winter 


weather has now driven them to seek warmer quarters and all over Penns Grove 
flimsy shanties have sprung up which will be a hindrance in the town’s future de- 


velopment. 


There is no housing or building code. 


with 
this way to 
Penns Grove long after its temporary 


e will have become a memory. 

ie practical lesson from the stand- 
[ the management, which needs 
i from these war boom de- 
velopments is this: when a manufactur- 
ing concern sare akes a sudden ex- 
y which does not 
ing quarters for its 
its own advantage 


of 


should for 
and for that of its men, buy all the land 
it can possibly need before the facts are 


rl 


soar. At both 
Point the com- 
ck of foresight, have 
to buy real estate in inflated mark- 
types of company 
w ii ch would 


known and land values 
Bridgeport and Carney’s 
panies, because of la 


had 


ets, and at both places 
are being 


houses 
not be 
available 

Hopewell, 


sing arms pla 


powder plants are not imposing in appearance. 


high. Scattering the work 


m many 


nts which have been erec : tone, | 
They are made up of from 100 to 150 small buildings, 
small buildings minimizes danger to life and property when explosions occur. 


ae was totally unregulated, a fire 
d out the entire community. 

mpany control over emergency hous- 
ing developments has certain advan- 
tages in spite of the fact that company 
houses are questionable for a variety of 
reasons as a permanent factor in indus- 
trial development—certainly not the 
least being the bitterness they provoke 
in case of industrial dispute. There is 
nothing to prevent concerns, which in 
sudden expansion control housing de- 
velopment, from selling their houses, if 
the expansion proves permanent. 

The camps, of course, are in a differ- 
ent category irom the houses. Design- 
ed for temporary use only, like the 
houses in Rubberoid Village, they mani- 
concern for the permanent well- 
being of their inhabitants. One of the 
lessons taught by General »Gorgas at 
Panama has been applied here. As in 
the rest of the company’s housing de- 
velopment, good water-supply and sani- 
tary toilets are provided. The latter are 
not yet ail installed, but work on them is 
progressing steadily, and meanwhile the 

s are kept in cleanly condition. 
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But other lessons learned at Panama ~ 
are not applied. The American camp, 
as might be expected, is superior to the 
Italian in the accommodations furnish- 
ed. Every four men have a room to 
themselves, instead of 190 being herded 
into one great bunk-house. But these 
rooms are not planned to secure ventila- 
tion, the door and window being beside 
each other in one wall while the other 
three walls are without openings except 
such as have inadvertently appeared be- 
tween warping or broken boards. 

General Gorgas has told of the value 
of ventilation and of the danger from in- 
fectious disease when men are crowded 
together in such congregate dweilings. 
The company’s explanation, or at least 
that of one of its officials, is that the 
crowding in these camps will be of very 
short duration, as the men go into little 
shacks or houses of their own as soon as 
they can. The fact that many of the 
Italians have already gone outside to 
live, though lodging in the Italian camp 
is free, bears out this statement and 
shows that the men themselves desire 
and are willing to pay for a degree of 
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COMMISSARY CAMP NO. 2 


To feed and house 3,700 men is no 
small task. They eat 2,400 loaves of 
bread a day, 3,500 rolls, 1,500 pies, 
150 baskets of potatoes, 540 pounds of 
chicken, 430 pounds of pork, 1,800 
pounds of beef, besides numerous 
other small delicacies. In addition to 
the commissary department employes 
here shown, there were about half as 
many more who didn’t get in the 
picture. 

Back of the men appear the tar 
paper shanties which house the pow- 
der workers. The pipes overhead 
come from the central heating plant. 


DU PONT SCHOOL 


A year ago the site of the du Pont 
villages was an open field and because 
there is no local government the com- 
pany has had to supply all govern- 
mental facilities; a school, a police 
force, a lock-up, a sanitary squad, 
and a fire department. It is even 
running drug and grocery stores and 
a coal yard, and has built a church. 
The du Pont school is already full 
and more children are coming every 
day. Neither the township nor the 
company has made a move yet to 
meet the situation. 


RUBBEROID VILLAGE 


These cosy appearing six-room cot- 
tages are planned as a temporary de- 
velopment and as such are excellent. 
The asbestos paper with which they 
are covered will soon tear off, how- 
ever, and they would be a sorry 
scheme of shelter if put to permanent 
use. All houses built by the com- 
pany are electric lighted and sewered 
and have either shower or tub baths. 
Garbage is collected daily without ex- 
pense to house owners. The cottages 
shown rent for $6 a month. 


‘horse has been stolen, 
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privacy and better quarters. 

While, therefore, a great part of the 
company’s housing development seems 
to offer suggestions for other concerns 
which in the future erect temporary vil- 
lages, the Italian camp and some features 
of the American camp are not worthy of 
emulation. 

So much for company housing. In the 
village of Penns Grove itself, the com- 
pany has had no hand, and building has 
been totally unregulated by village or 
state authorities. The state tenement 
house commission has supervision only 
over multiple dwellings. There is neither 
a building nor housing code, and while 
a good many first-class houses have 
been erected, a host of flimsy shacks 
have also sprung up. Now that the 
a number of 


Penns Grovers are talking of locking 
the barn and passing a building code. 
It might not be a bad idea; for a build- 
ing boom is expected in the spring, and 
proper regulations might at least save 
the buggy and harness. 

Before the boom struck Penns Grove 
there were approximately 750 houses in 
the borough. Today the number has in- 
creased probably 20 per cent. The popu- 
lation, however, is thought to have 
trebled—which means not only that 
nearly everybody in town is taking 
boarders, but that every possible nook 
and corner is sheltering its quota. Out 
behind one building I saw several sheds 
more like dog houses than homes for hu- 
man beings, in which three carpenters 
and a printer lived. 

Just now it is almost impossible to get 
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a furnished room at any price in Penns 
Grove. In many houses five and six 
men sleep in a room each paying from 
$2 to $2.50 a week. Stories circulate 
of the amounts made from roomers. A 
house renting for $35 brings in $82 a 
month. An eight-room house with a 
finished attic but no modern improve- 
ments, brings in $112. Four men in the 
attic pay $8 weekly. 

With room rents so profitable, house 
rents have leaped upwards, and a house 
without modern improvements will 
bring as much in Penns Grove today as 
a house with the same number of rooms 
brings in many cities 20 times its size. 
The rents charged and secured for some 
of the newly built shanties are aston- 
ishing. At one point, over a swamp and 
beside a railroad track, there are half 
a dozen unpainted two-room shacks set 
up on stilts which rent for $12 a month 
each. The best estimate is that house 
rents are 100 per cent higher in Penns 
Grove today than a year ago. 

In spite of 25 new store buildings, 
business rents are also high. A few 
months ago, an eight-by-ten stand was 
erected on Main street for the sale of 
tobacco and confectionery. Soon the 
lot owner decided to erect a store build- 
ing. The tobacco-candy business was 
too valuable, however, to be dispensed 
with; so while the store was building, 
the stand was moved to the front where 
it encroached upon sidewalk and street. 
But sales went on as usual and the au- 
thorities raised no objection. The new 
store is now ready, and the part to be 
occupied by the tobacco and confec- 
tionery merchant will cost him $80 a 
month. Before the boom, he said, but 
probably exaggerated, such quarters 
would have cost $8 or $9. 

Real estate values, of course, have 
soared and many tidy fortunes have 
fallen into the laps of old-time resi- 
dents who did not raise a finger to earn 
them. A doctor who owned a farm of 
165 acres where the du Pont villages 
now stand, is said to have sold out for 
from $65,000 to $70,000. Another man 
bought 70 acres four years ago for 
$6,000. He sold 15 acres for $2,500. 


The 15 acres and the remaining 55 
were then divided into building lots and 
altogether sold for $20,000. Single- 
taxers can find much forensic ammuni- 
tion in Penns Grove developments; for 
unearned increment in real estate values 
since the boom came on is enormous, 
and the mass of people are paying trib- 
ute to the land-owners every time the 
rent bill comes around. 

Soaring land values have inevitably 
brought in a swarm of real estate specu- 
lators, and it must be admitted to date 
that their deals show results on the 
profit ledger. One lot, 102 by 227 feet, 
at the corner of Broad and Main streets, 
which all traffic from the Wilmington 
ferry to the powder plants must pass, 
sold last May for $5,600. In August, 
a speculator bought it for $8,200. He 
then sold a narrow strip on the corner 
for $4,500 to a newly organized bank, 
and moved the frame house from the 
corner, to the rear of the lot. This 
house, with a small strip of land, he 
sold for $4,200. Thus, only a few weeks 
after the purchase he was $500 ahead 
and still held the greater part of the 
original plot. He has been offered $12,- 
500 for his present holdings, but is wait- 
ing in hope of still greater profits when 
the looked-for building boom comes on 
next spring. 

Across the street from this piece of 
land, is an old residence which has seen 
better days. Last April, it sold for $3,- 
200. In the middle of October an out- 
sider bought it for $6,000. Less than 
six weeks later he refused $7,500. 
What used to be the parlor of the house 
has been divided by a partition. The 
front half rents as a tailor shop for 
$35 a month. 

Speculators’ balances, in Penns Grove, 
show so far on the profit ledger, but the 
time is coming when a vast amount of 
money will be lost. One real estate pro- 
moter has issued a folder predicting a 
city of 20,000 by 1920. His clerk point- 
ed to Broad and Main streets in Penns 
Grove and with no realization of humor 
likened it to Bread and Market streets 
in Philadelphia. According to the pro- 
moters, the du Ponts are to concen- 


Bradley in the Chicago Daily News 


THERE ARE OTHERS 


trate their business here at Carney’s 
Point when the war is over, and are to 
manufacture dyes and fabricoid in addi- 
tion to powder. 

Du Pont officials, however, are not 
so optimistic regarding the permanency 
of the boom, for their camps and over 
80 per cent of their houses are con- 
structed for temporary use only. 
expected that about five times as many 
will be employed at Carney’s Point when 
the war is over as were employed be- 
fore the boom, but the great mass of 


the workers will doubtless depart as © 


they came, almost overnight. Then will 
the bottom drop out of the real estate 
market. Rents will fall,.merchants go 
bankrupt, promoters depart. There will 
be left as evidences of the boom only 
vacant stores to stare darkly into the 
street, and vacant shanties to rot and 
crumble away. The crowd and bustle, 
the scurrying jitneys and the babel of 
foreigners, will be there no more, and 
the community of Penns Grove will 
settle back into its uneventful career, a 
little larger and a great deal wiser. 

Every morning, at present, Penns 
Grove wakens to some unexpected 
trouble. Recently it found itself seek- 
ing a mayor. The mayor’s salary in 
Penns Grove is nil, but his duties have 
been light and his honors exceedingly 
great. Never before has the town lack- 
ed ambitious aspirants, and many a hot 
election has been contested from village 
soap-boxes. 

In the hour of need, however, there 
was an unexpected diffdence among 
local politicians. Honor without work 
and work without salary, are very dif- 
ferent. The incumbent in the mayor- 
alty vigorously resisted efforts for his 
re-election, for he had a fine hardware 
business which was growing by leaps 
and bounds. Experience had taught 
him, moreover, that the honors of the 
office were more hollow than people gen- 
erally supposed. Furthermore, political 
morality in Penns Grove did not per- 
mit the borough to purchase goods from 
the mayor, so he lost its trade. And, 
finally, even his influence as mayor had 
proved insufficient to get a street lamp 
located before his store! In the face of 
the multifarious governmental prob- 
lems looming up, neither he nor any 
other citizen wanted to be a candidate 
for office. 

In England, democracy has vigorous- 
ly resisted conscription; but in Penns 
Grove there is no such prejudice. The 
local political leaders simply drafted 
men in as candidates for mayor and 
councilmen. When the _ candidates 
learned about it, trouble threatened, but 
vigorous argument finally persuaded 
them to accept their fate. 

To learn of the governmental prob- 
lems created by the boom, the writer 
searched for the mayor-elect, “Sid” 
Cunningham. There is no city hall in 
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W E have come full tilt into a stiff and unexpected 
test of Survey Associates, INc., as an adventure in 
co-operative journalism. 

For ten years THE Survey has been consistently 
treated as an educational proposition to be employed 
beyond the limits of meager commercial receipts; and 
to this end we have raised what we have called our 
educational funds in the same way that a college de- 
velops sources of income outside its tuition fees. 

The group of $10 co-operating subscribers had reached 
a point where they made up a considerable factor in our 
revenue, when Survey ASSOCIATES was in 1912 launched 
as a mutual enterprise, and these smaller contributors 
afforded a natural base for its membership. 

At the outset of this period, a limited number of 

large contributions made up the chief item in 
our educational funds; a large-scale philanthropic invest- 
ment which made the development described possible. In 
the course of this ten year period we have brought com- 
mercial receipts up from less than 40 to 60 per cent of our 
gross revenue. In 1906 we had 29 contributors of from 
$10 to $100; last year we had 117. In 1906 we enlisted 
86 co-operating subscribers at $10; last year 913. 


"THE larger contributions referred to have recently 

been diminished by upward of $6,000, for reasons 
outside the control of the contributors and not reflecting 
in any respect a loss of interest in Tne Survey. It is 
this situation which puts the resourcefulness of SURVEY 
AssociaATEs to a stiff and unexpected test as a co- 
operative organization. The test comes on the heels of a 
war year in which the commercial revenue of TuE SurR- 
vey fell off between $7,000 and $8,000. But it comes at a 
time when with a new momentum THE SURVEY was on 
the up-grade again. In circulating receipts, November 
was an improvement over October, Devember over 
November, January over December—and the equivalent 
of last January. We have more than matched last year 
in advertising. The response to our report and financial 
appeals sent out in November exceeded that of any year 
in the history of the magazine; and has exhibited the 
co-operative membership as a vigorous, coherent and 
responsible body of supporters. 

Up to January 28 we had enrolled 666 co-operating 
subscribers as against 580 in the same period a year ago. 
Of these, ninety-seven were $3 readers who for the first 
time came in as $10 co-operators. Ninety-five were co- 
operating subscribers who other years had sent in their 
remittances in the spring or summer, but who this year 
made them count for double by sending in payments or 
pledges in the creative fall and winter months; 474 were 
co-operators who have been contributors to THE SURVEY 
in those months for from two to ten years. 


‘THINGS stand then with us after this fashion: First 

of all, we must bridge this gap in our contributed 
income. But beyond that we should forge ahead with the 
investment of energy and money in issnes and circulation 
which in the last four months has shown such a promising 


trend upward. That way lies a new stage in economic 
self-dependence for the venture. 


W E see our way to bridging half this gap in con- 
tributed income by further retrenchments and by 
increased commercial receipts. That leaves between $3,- 
000 and $4,000 to raise from new sources. Taking last 
year’s educational funds as a basis (General, Industry, 
Church and Community, as we call them) and consoli- 
dating them for purposes of clear presentation, we can 
raise this additional sum if we secure, for example— 


6 contributions of $1,000'each......... 2). $6,000 
against 5 a year ago : 
aycontribtitionswor $500 each... 2.) as... 4 2,000 
against 3 a year ago : 
10 contributions of $250 each................ 2,500 
equalling last year’s record ‘ 
30 contributions of $100 each........ 3,000 
against 27 a year ago 
30contributions of $50) each.....:-.-..... 3 1,500 
against 16 a year ago 
GONcontributions of $25 each. ..5440.;..-52.-. 1,500 
against 37 a year ago 
1,000 contributions of $10 each........ 10,000 
against 913 a year ago 
Or a total of 
1,140 contributions of from $10 to $1,000 ...... $26,500 


against $23,280 a year ago 

To date, in money or pledges, we have raised 
$17,869, or roughly two-thirds of the sum needed. The 
succeeding pages make acknowledgment and set forth 
what contributions will round out the other third. We 
have eight months to raise them. But these winter 
months like those of the fall are the productive ones in 
which we can employ contributions constructively. Con- 
tributions will count for most now. 


‘THz larger contributions referred to have been a con- 
_ Structive and untrammeling factor in the up build- 
ing of Tue Survey. For several years past we have been 
considering suggesting their gradual reduction in line 
with our consistent purpose of developing Survey As- 
SOCIATES as a self-dependent and mutual enterprise, 
spreading out its sources of support geographically and 
among wider and wider groups of people. The war and 
business depression intervened; nor would we have hit 
upon this winter of all times, as the likeliest and most 
‘choose-able’’ opportunity to demonstrate our ability to 
overcome the loss of so large a sum ;—just now when we 
are getting our chins above water, commercially speak- 
ing, and when such a reduction means putting off certain 
lines of research journalism, and of magazine extension 
which we have long been aching to prosecute. 

But our faith in Tu Survey as an educational enter- 
prise makes us eager to meet this gauge of fortune. 


‘THOSE who read this page who are such contributors, 
—we want you to know how opportune your help 
has become this year. 


‘THOSE who read this page who are not contributors 
—isn’t this the time when we can count you in our 
fellowship ? 


February 5, 1916 


WE shall feel that Tur Survey has reached ‘‘man’s estate’’ as a 
mutual enterprise if we can enroll the thousand co-operating 


subscribers we have set as this year’s goal. 


So far as we know, no 


such adventure in journalism has mustered such a membership. They 
will give reserves of strength to the undertaking that will carry it 


forward more evenly and will enable the staff to lay hold of oppor- 
tunities for creative work which crowd in upon us. 


S this issue goes to press we are entering the 666th name in the 


year’s roster— 


two-thirds of the number we are striving for. 


Why not your name to turn the corner into the 333 to come? 


[ee Ne RS 


(OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, DECEMBER, JANUARY ACKNOWLEDGMENTS) 


A 


Addams, Miss Jane 
Adler, Isaac 

Agnew, George B. 

Aldis, Mrs. Arthur 

Allen, W. D. 

Alling, Miss Elizabeth C. 
Alling, Mrs. Joseph T. 
Almy, Frederic* 

Ames, Mrs. James Barr 
Andrews, Mrs. W. H. 
Anthony, Prof. Alfred Williams 
Arnold, Miss Katharine I. 
Arnold, Miss Sarah Louise 
Asher, L. E. 

Athey, Mrs. C. N. 
Austin, Louis W.* 


B 


Babcock, Mrs. R._H. 
Baekeland, Mrs. L. H. 


Baker, Judge Harvey H.° 
{IN MEMORIAM] 
Baldwin, Arthur D. 
Baldwin, Judge Jesse A. 
Baldwin, M. W. 
Baldwin, Roger N. 
Baldwin, William H. 
Baldwin, Mrs, William H., Jr. 
Bancroft, Mrs. William P. 
Barber, James. 
Barbey, Henry G. 
Bard, Mrs. Thomas R.* 
Bartol, Miss BE. EI. 
Battle, George Gordon 
Beal, T. R.* 
Beardsley, Dr. E. J. G. 
Beckwith, Miss L. C. 
Beer, Mrs. ‘Julius 
Belknap, Mrs, M. B. 
Benjamin, Miss Fanny* 
Bennett, Miss Marion 
Benson, Miss Mary 
Bent, Edward T. 
Bentley, Mrs. Cyrus 
Bettman, Alfred* 
Beyer, David S.* 
Bicknell. Ernest, P.* 
Bijur, Judge Nathan 
Bissell, Miss Eleanor 
Blackstone, Mrs. T. B. 
Blaney, Mrs. Charles D. 
Bliss, Miss L. P. 
Bliss, Mrs. Walter P. 
Blossom, Frederick A. 
Boardman, Mrs. W. J. 
Boggs, Miss M. A. 
Bond, Miss Kate 
Bonham, Miss BE. M. 
Borden, Miss Fanny 
Boston Children’s Aid Soc.* 
Bosworth, Miss Marion 
Routon, Edward I. 
Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R. 
Bradley, John 
Bradley, Richards M. 
Brandt, Mrs. J .B.* 
Bremer, Mr. & Mrs. Harry M.* 
Krewer, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
Bridge, Dr. Norman 
Bronson, Miss Margaret 
Bronson, Rev. Oliver Hart 
Brooks, Miss Bertha G. 


Brown, Lester D. 

Brown, Thatcher M. 
Brown, Prof William Adams 
Buell, Miss Bertha G. 
Bulkley, Mrs. Edwin M.* 
Bull, Henry Adsit* 
Bunker, George R. 
Burnham, Mrs. George, Jr. 
Burnham, William 

Burr, Algernon T. 

Butler, Mrs. E. B.* 
Butler, Miss Virginia* 
Butzel, Fred M. 

Byington, Miss Margaret F. 
Byrne, James 


Cc 


Cadbury, Joel* 

Callender, Miss Caroline* 
Campbell, Rev. John 

Cannon, Miss Mary Antoinette 
Carpenter, Charles L 


Carpenter, Mrs. E. L, 
Carstens, C. 

Carter, Clarence A. 

Cary, John R. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Joseph IP. 
Chard, W. 

Child, Rev. Dudley ted 
Chubb, Percival 

Clark, Miss Anna B. 
Clark, Mrs. Marian K. 
Clarkson, Miss Mary E. 
Cochran, Miss Fanny T. 
Codman, Miss Catherine A. 
Coe, Dr. George A. 
Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph I. 
Cole, Edward F, 

Colvin, Mrs. A. R. 
Conway, C. C. 

Cook, Paul 

Coolidge, Mrs. J. Randolph 
Cope, Mrs. Edward M 
Cope, Mrs. Walter 

Cox, Mrs. James S.* 
Crane, Senator W. Murray* 
Cravath, Paul D 

Crehore, Frederic M. 
Crocker, Rev. W. T. 
Crosby, Miss Caroline M. 
Crunden. Frank P. [I] 
Cummings, Mrs. D. Mark 
Curtenius, Mrs. F. W. 
Curtis, W. E. 

Cushing, Grafton D.* 
Cushing, Mrs. G. W. B.* 


D 


Dabney, Miss Ellen* 
Damon, George F.* 
Danenhower, Miss Ruth 
Davenport, Mrs. John* 
Davis, Abel 

Davis, Dwight F. 
Davis, J. Lionberger* 
Dawson, Miles M.* 
Day, William T. 

De Coppet. E. J. 
Deknatel, F. A. 

De Leon, E. W. 
Dennis, Dr. L.¥ 
Denny, Miss FE. G. 
Denny, Dr. Francis P. 
Devine, Edward 'T.* 


Dilworth, R. J. 

Diman, John B. 
Disston, William D. 
Dobson, William 
Douglas, Mrs. Henry W. 
Dows, Rev. Henry A. 
Doyle, Nicholas A. 
Dreier, Miss Dorathea 
Dreier, Mrs. H. E. 
Dreier, Miss Mary F. 
Drost, Miss Magdalene S. 
Drury, Mrs. S. 8. 

Du Bois, Mrs. Eugene* 
Dwight, Mrs. E. F. 
Dwight, Rev. Henry O. 
Dwight, Mrs. M. 9.* 


E 


Eavenson, Howard N. 
Edgerton, Charles EB. 
Edmonds, Franklin S. 
Edwards, J. Howard 


Edwards, Miss L. M.* 
Eliot, Dr. Charles W. 
Elkus, Abram I, 

Ells, Mrs. Frederick 
Ely, Miss Augusta C. 
Ely, Miss Mary G. 
Emmons, Arthur B.* 
Epstean, Edward 


E 


Fagnani, Charles P. 
Fanning, Mrs. A. L. 
Fassett, Mrs. J. S 

Feiss, Julius 

Feiss, Paul L. 
Felgemaker, Miss Carlotta 
Fels, Mrs. Samuel 8S. 
Ferris, Woodbridge N.* 
Ferry, Mansfield* 

Ficke, Mrs. €. A. 
Filene, A. Lincoln 
Filene, Edward A. 
Fisher, Prof. Irving* 
Flexner, Bernard - 
Flower, Mrs. Anson 
Folks, Homer 

Folks, Miss Lalitha® 
Ford, Mrs. Bruce 

Ford, Mrs. John Batticet 
Forstall, James J 
Frank, Henry 1. 
lWrazier, Mrs. Charles I. 
Freund, Prof. Ernst 
Freund, I. H.* 

Frost, Edward W.* 
Frothingham, John W. 
Furness, Miss Caroline E.* 


G 


yale, Mrs. Charles W. 
Gamble, C. H 
Gamble, James N. 
Gammell, William 


Gannett, Dr. & Mrs. William C. 


Gardiner, Robert 1 
Gardner, Rathbone 
Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 
Gifford. Dr. 

Giles, Miss 


~ Gilman, Miss Elizabeth 


Gilmore, Miss Marcia* 
Gleason, Herbert P. 
Goldman, Julius 
Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. 
Goodman, David 
Goodman, Miss Mary A. 
Goodrich, Miss Frances L. 
Goodridge, Miss Elinor M. 
Goodwin, James 

Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 
Grandin, Mrs. J. L., Jr. 
Graves, Miss Louise B. 
Greene, Mrs. Louise McMynn* 
Greenough, Mrs. John* 
Griffith, Miss Alice Sit 
Grinnell, Mrs. E. M. 

Grit Publishing Co. 
Groman, Clinton A. 
Gruening, Miss Rose* 
Gucker, F. T. 

Guillou, Mrs. A, 
Guinzburg, Mrs. Victor 
Guy, Miss Ruth A. 


H 


Hackett, J. D. 

Hale, Miss Ellen 

Hall, Fred S.* 
Hallowell, Mrs. F. W.* 
Hard, Miss Mary L. 
Hardy, F. A. 

Harris, W. L. 
Harrison, Shelby M.* 
Hart, Mrs. Harry 
Hassinger, L. C. 
Hatch, Mrs. P. E. 
Hathaway, Miss E. R. 
Havemeyer, B 
Hawes, Oliver S. 
Hayes, Miss Lydia Y. 
Hayward, 

Hazen, Miss Louise C.* 
Hazard, Miss Carolinet 
Heinsheimer, A. M.* 
Heinz, Howard 
Hencken, Mrs. Albert Charles 
Henshaw, J. M. 
Herrick, Mrs. J. B. 
Higgins, Charles M. 


ER, Go Di 

Hill, Dr. William Vreston 
Hillard, Miss Mary R. 
Hillhouse, Mrs.’ James 
Hinechman, Walter 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Lemuel 
Hixon, Robert 

Hoadley, Horace G. 
Hodgson, Mrs. F, G.* 
Hoggson, W. J. 
Hollingshead, Rey. George G. 
Hollister, Mts. Clay H. 
Hollister, Granger A. 
Holmes, Rey. John Haynes* 
Hooker, Mrs. E. H.* 
Houghteling, James L., Jr. 
Houghton, A ( 

Howe, Mrs. F. J. 

Howe, Miss Fanny R. 
Howe, H. H. 

Howell, Mrs. John White 
Hoyt, Mrs. John Sherman 
Hull, Miss Blanche W. 
Humphrey, S. K. 

Munner, Dr. Guy L. 
Hunter, Miss Anna F.. 
Huston, Prof. C. A. 

Huyck, Mrs. Edmund N. 
Hyde, E. Francis 


I 


Ickes, Harold L. 

Ide, Mrs. Francis P.* 
Ihlder, John 

Ihlder, John D. 
Ingersoll, Charles H.* 
Ingraham, Miss Grace 
Ingraham, Mrs. H. C. M.t 
Ives, Mrs. D. O. 


J 


Jackson. James F. 
Jackson, Miss Marian C. 
Jackson, Miss Mary Louisa* 
Jacobs, Dr. Philip P. 
James, Mrs. Arthur C, 
Jamison, Miss Margaret A. 
Janeway, F. L. 

Jeffreys. J. W. 

Jeffrey, Mrs. Joseph A.* 
Jemison, Robert, Jr. 


McGrath, James 
Mcllugh, Miss Rose J.* 
McLean, Miss Fannie 
McLean, Francis H.* 
MeMullen, J. 

McRae, Milton A. 
Mendelson, Dr. Walter 
Merle-Smith, Mrs. W. 
Merriam, Miss Mary L.* 
Merrill, Edwin G. 
Merrill, Dr. William P.* 
Metcalf, George D.* 
Millard, Everett L. 
Miller, Miss Annie 
Miller, Ernest I. 

Miller, Dr. George N. 
Miller, Dr. James Alexander 
Mitchell, Wesley C. 
Moore, H, II.* 

Moore, Mrs. Philip North* 
Moot, Adelbert 

Morgan, Miss Anne 
Morgan, Arthur BE. 
Morgan, Mrs. J. P. 
Morgan, William Fellowes 
Morganstern, Albert G. 
Morris, Effingham B. 
Morrow, Mrs. D. W. 
Moss, Joseph L. 
Munford, Mrs. B. B. 
Murdock, Miss Maria 
Murdock, Mrs. W. L. 
Murphy, Dr. Fred T. 
Muste, Rev. A. J.* 
Myers, Miss Jessie 


N 


Nash, W. K.* 

Natsch, IIenry Furnald* 
Nearing, Dr. Scott 
Neustadter, J. II. 

Newbold, Miss Catherine A. 
Newborg, M. 

Nichols, Dr. William H. 
Nolan, John H.* 

Norris, George W. 
Northrup, Mrs, William P. 
Noyes, Mrs. Charles P. 
Noyes, Charles P. 


Reeder, Dr. R. R. 

Reid, Mrs. Ogden Mills 
Reynolds, James Bronson 
Rice, Mrs. William B. 
Richards, Rev. George B. 
Rike, F. H.* 

Rissmann, Otto 
Robertson, C. N. 
Robertson, Miss Georgia 
Robbins, Mrs. Francis L., Jr.* 
Roberts, John E.* 
Robins, Raymond 
Robinson, Mrs. George O. 
Robison, G. 

Roper, John L. 
Rosenberg, Abraham* 
Ross, Prof. E, A.* 

Rotch, Mrs. W. J. 
Rothermel, John J. 
Rowell, Miss Dorothy C. 
Rowell, Miss Olive B.* 
Rue, Miss Mabel 

Russell, Miss Marie 
Russell, Mrs. S., Jr. 
Ryan, Rev. John A., D. D. 
Ryerson, Miss Susan P.* 


S 


Sachs, Julius 

Sage, Dean 

Sage, L. IL. 

Sailer, Dr. T. H. P. 
Salmon, Miss Lucy M. 
Saltonstall, Mrs. Robert 
Sanderson, Rev. FE. F. 
Sandford, Miss Ruth 
Sapiro, Aaron L.* 
Sargent, Dr. D. A. 
Sayre, J. N.* 

Schieffelin, Dr. eras Jay 
Schirmer, "Mrs. R. 
Schlesinger, Mrs. Bert 
Schuchardt, Mrs. W. H.* 
Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F. 
Seott, Donald 

Scripture, Miss B. 
Sears, Miss Annie L. 
Seligman, Mrs. Isaac N. 
Senior, Max 


Smith, Miss Elizabeth H.* 
Smith, Mrs. H. K, 

Smith, Miss Hilda W. 
Smith, James A. 

Smith; Mrs. John Jewell 
Smith, Miss Nellie M. 
Snedden, Dr. David 

Snow, Miss Mary S.* 
Solenberger, Edwin D. 
Sommers, Miss Clara 
Sonneborn, S. B. 

Spahr, Mrs. Charles B. 
Spencer, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, George Otis 
Spingarn, J. E. 

Sprague, Dr. I. P. 
Springfield Rowse 
Stambaugh, I. 

Stanley, “Mrs, Pillip Bs 
Stewart, Mrs. William Shaw* 
Stoddard, Miss Melita* _ 
Stokes, Miss Ilelen, Phelps 
Storrow, Miss Elizabeth? 
Straus, Roger W. 

Streeter, Mrs. F. 8. 
Strong, Mrs. J. R. 
Strong, Rev. Sydney* 
Strotz, Mrs. Charles 
Sullivan, Miss M. Louise 


Swift, Mrs. G. F. 
Swift, Mrs. John F. 
Swift, William LI. 
Swope, Gerard* 


i 


Taft, Lorado 

Tarbell, Miss Ida M.* 
Taussig,<F. W:* 

Taylor, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Mrs. I. K 

Taylor, 8S. F. 

Taylor, William H. 
Taylor, Rev. W. Kk. 
Thacher, Mrs. Archibald G. 
Thaw, A. Blair 

Thaw, Benjamin 
Thompson, Mrs. William Reed 


Vi 


Vannier, Mrs. Charles 

Van Schaick, Rev. John, Jr. 
Vaughan, Mrs. B. - 
Vincent, George FE. 

Vogel, Mrs. Frederick, Jr. 
vom Saal, R. LB. 


W 


Waid, Mr. & Mrs. D. Everettt 
Waldman, Morris D. 
Walker, Roberts 

Walker, Mrs. W. J. 
Walter, Mrs. Isaac N, 
Warbasse, Mrs. James P. 
Warburg, Felix N. 

Ward, Artemas 

Ward, Ilarry F. 

Ware, Rey. b dward Twichell 
Watson, Frank D.* 

Watson, Mrs. Katharine C. 
Watson, Miss Lucey C. 
Watt, Rolla V. 

Weber, Mrs. Edward Y. 
Weihl, Miss Addie* 

Weil, Mrs. Henry 
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A MILE AND A HALF DOWN IN AN 
IDAHO GOLD AND SILVER MINE 


UNDERGROUND 


The Bureau of Mines and 


of Salvage and Invention 


By Graham Romeyn Taylor 


DAILY waste of one million 
dollars in mining and utilizing 
the country’s mineral resources 
would seem to the average 
laan to warrant urgent attention on the 
part of the national government. Means 
10r preventing such waste occupy the 
ettention of the Bureau of Mines. But 
this agency is known to most of the 
people mainly because of its success in 
the saving of human life. We remem- 
ber disasters like Monongah and Cherry; 
Wwe recall vivid newspaper stories of the 
rescue of entombed miners; and we 
have had it impressed upon us that dur- 
ing the intervals between disasters the 
experts of the bureau are studying how 
to make mines safe. 
The popular understanding is true; 


AMERICA 


Its Work 
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human conservation is the prime con- 
cern of the Bureau of Mines. In de- 
scribing the purposes of its investiga- 
tions, the law puts “improving health 
conditions and increasing safety” ahead 
of “prevention of waste.” And out of 
a total appropriation last year of $730,- 
500, the sum of $347,000 was devoted to 
the investigation of “the causes of mine 
explosions, methods of mining, especial- 
ly in relation to the safety of miners, 
and appliances best adapted to prevent 
accidents.” Added to this was $30,000 


WORK 


expended for the equipment of mine 
rescue cars and Stations. 

The eight rescue cars ready to start at 
an instant’s notice on emergency calls, 
and the trained rescuers who, with their 
oxygen helmets, delve into the dark and 
poisoned passageways in disaster-strick- 
en mines, come most spectacularly be- 
fore the public eye. 

But the welfare of the men and wom- 
en of the industry is served not only in 
times of danger, but every day in the 
year through studies and efforts to pro- 
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mote sanitation and mine ventilation, to 
make known the dangers due to inflam- 
mability of coal dust, to find out the 
blasting explosive which involves the 
least amount of flame and poisonous gas, 
to devise safety appliances and even to 
promote improvements in mining  vil- 
lages—with emphasis on more comfort- 
able and attractive the advan- 
tages of small: garden plots and the 
health insurance in scavenger service 
and proper disposal of sewage. 


homes, 


Through these studies, help has come 
not only to miners but to men in other 
industries which have dangers similar to 
those in mines. For example, safety 
recommendations were made in connec- 
tion with the construction of water 
supply tunnels which cities along the 
Great Lakes are pushing out, some of 
them as far as five miles, under the lake 
bottom. 

The chemists of the 


bureau, ex- 


perts in the study of explosives, have 
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DOWN goes the rescue crew with 

oxygen helmets and tanks, safety 
lanterns hanging at their sides and, 
man to man, linked together by ropes 
like Alpine climbers. 


ALTOGETHER 35,000 miners have 

been trained in the United States 
since the federal bureau began its 
work. Here a group of fellow-work- 
men are shown giving first aid to an 
injured loader. 


Underground America 


been helping to find out how explosions 
of grain dust in mills and elevators can 
de prevented. Such accidents in recent 
years have cost 300 or 400 lives. 

There may seem to be some comfort 
in the showing that, judged by efficiency 
of production, the tonnage cost of 
American coal is less, measured in hu- 
man life, than that which is mined 
abroad. In 1913, for every million tons 
mined the United States killed 4 
miners; Great Britain, 5.19; Austria, 
6.49; France, 6.66; and Germany, 8.26; 
while in 1911, Japan killed 25.57 per mil- 
lion tons. 

But the more serious fact remains 
that the death-rate from accidents in the 
mine industry is still so high as to put 
the United States in unenviable compari- 
son with the other countries of the world. 
{n 1913 coal mines of this country killed 
3.73 men for every thousand employed: 
in Great Britain, but 1.55; in France, 
1.49; in Austria, 1.60; in Germany, 2.54. 
The copper mines of the United States 
showed even a higher rate of mortality 
than the coal mines—4.20 out of each 
thousand. 

That this loss can be greatly dimin- 
ished seems clear from the record of the 
last few years in mine safety work. In 
1907, deaths in the coal mines numbered 
3.175. Operators claim that this was an 
unusual year but the fatality figures for 


A first-aid box doesn’t make up for 

a fractured forearm; but it goes 
a long way toward easing the man 
until he gets to the pit mouth. 


4 eps canary is to the mine rescue 

crew what a thermometer is to 
the physician. The bird is more sus- 
ceptible to gas than human beings 
and when it topples from the perch 
in its little cage the rescue men know 
they have gas to reckon with. 


previous years indicate that each suc- 
ceeding year was becoming more 
“unusual” and the experts of the Bureau 
of Mines believe that without this safety 
campaign these “unusual years” would 
have continued. 

The government’s mine safety work 
began in 19¢ On the basis of the re- 


eyes 
Whe 
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duced death-rates since then the Bureau 
of Mines holds that through the co-op- 
erative effort of the federal government, 
state agencies, miners and operators, six 
thousand miners have been saved to their 
faimilies, and fully twenty-five thousand 
men have escaped crippling and maiming. 

Among more than a million men em- 


ployed in all coal mines, metal mines 
and quarries, 458 fewer men were killed 
in 1914 than in 1913, the figures for the 
two years being 3,651 and 3,193 respec- 


tively. The death-rate declined from 
3.49 to 3.16, which means that in every 
3,000 men engaged in mining, one man 
was spared to his family who otherwise 
would have been killed. 

The work of rescue in mine disasters 
has increased greatly in effectiveness 
through the efforts of the bureau. 
Under the old methods there was no lack 
of heroism. Brave men unflinchingly 
sacrificed their lives. But it was hero- 
ism of the kind that sometimes meant 
fifty-six deaths when forty men attempt- 
ed to save sixteen comrades. With the 
introduction of the scientific methods 
which the bureau has emphasized, risks 
that are foolhardy are understood, and 


rescuers are enabled to save many more 
lives without exposing themselves to ex- 
treme danger. 

Indeed, there has been criticism that 
in some recent disasters government 
rescuers have been over, cautious and 
have been given credit for life-saving 
which local rescuers have accomplished. 
One thing is certain, that in the matter 
of compensation, the government is 
much behind the standards which state 
legislation requires of mining companies. 
When a government rescuer loses his 
life his family receives the amount of his 
salary for one year. A bill to provide 


adequate compensation for civilian em- 
ployes of the government has been stalled 
for two years in Congress where it is 
again pending. 

There has been no lack, however, of 
continued heroism. 


The annals of the 


AT THE 
MINE 
MOUTH 


Atypical scene 

following a 
disaster, with the 
people of the min- 
ing village and the 
back country gath- 
ered for hours on 
end waiting for 
news from below. 
A mine rescue car 
is seen in the cen- 
ter, 
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WATCHERS 


M OTHERS. and 

children at 
the shaft of a dis- 
aster stricken mine 
waiting for word 
of imprisoned or 
missing miners. 


bureau itself show courageous devotion 
to duty. Three of its own rescuers have 
given their lives in the cause of miney 
safety, and the death in 1915 of Joseph} 
A. Holmes, who served with such excep-~ 
tional ability as head of the bureau since! 
its creation in 1910, was due to over-= 
work and exposure. There was nop 
danger encountered by his trained rescue? 
crews which he did not at one time or 
another share. : 
As a result of the safety campaign’ 
in which the bureau has taken so large: 
a part, a great volunteer army of 35,000 
miners trained in safety and rescue work 
is now on call for prompt service at dis 
asters. Teams of four or six men with 
apparatus are often able to reach the 

scene of disaster and to begin work lon 
before the arrival of a mine rescue rail, 
way car or even rescue automobiles, thes 
s 
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first of which has recently been installed. 
The spirit of this volunteer effort has 
enlisted the women as well. Miners’ 
wives, school-teachers, women’s club 
members, and others in mining towns 
have asked to be trained. Perhaps it is 
appropriate that the women of a suf- 
frage state, Illinois, have taken the lead. 
Over one hundred have now been trained 
and organized into first-aid squads. 
With the growing interest on the part 
of the several states, mine operators and 
miners, a scheme of co-operation in mine 
safety work has been developed where- 


by: 


1. The national government shall carry 
on investigations and disseminate in- 
formation toward the prevention of mine 
accidents and the improvement of health 
conditions ; 

_ 2. The states shall enact legislation 
and provide for the inspection of mines 
and the enforcement of mining laws; 

3. Owners or operators shall install 
improvements that give reasonable prom- 
ise of greater safety and better health 
conditions, as rapidly and completely as 
such improvements may be shown to be 
practicable by the investigations con- 
ducted by the national government; and 

4. Miners and operators shall co- 
operate in making and enforcing such 
rules and regulations as the government 
investigations suggest. 


So rapidly has the mine safety move- 
ment been taken up by the states, the 
mine operators and the miners that the 
efforts of the national government can 
scarcely keep pace. The Bureau of 
Mines reports delays in responding to 
inquiries for information on which to 
base improvements because appropria- 
tions are needed to carry forward the 
much needed investigations. 

Knowledge of mine explosions, their 
causes and the ways in which they cai 
be prevented has been greatly increased 
through studies and tests conducted by 
the bureau at its laboratories in Pitts- 
burgh, and particularly at the experi- 
mental mine at Bruceton, Pa., about ten 
miles southwest of Pittsburgh. This 
mine, the only government operated ex- 
erimentation mine in the world, accord- 
ing to the statement of the bureau, is at 
present leased. But the bureau urges 
its purchase and more complete equip- 
ment with appliances necessary for ex- 
erimentation. 

No more valuable progress has been 
iade toward the control of mine explo- 
sions than through the discovery made 
abroad that coal dust alone is highly ex- 
losive. The popular impression had al- 
ways been that gas explosions were 
tiainly responsible for mine disasters. 
The work of the bureau in the experi- 
miental mine has demonstrated beyond 
dispute that coal dust is fully as danger- 
ous. Experiments and tests have been 
made to devise effective means for pre- 
venting or arresting explosions. The 
anger from the improper use of ex- 
losives or the use of improper explos- 


ives for blasting, from electric sparks, 
miners’ lamps, fires, etc., in starting ex- 
plosions has been studied with a view to 
the safer installation of electrical ap- 
paratus, the improvement of miners’ 
lamps and the invention of appliances to 
reduce hazard. 

The newspaper reader who is shocked 
by the loss of life in mine explosions, 
will be surprised to know, however, that 
these cause less than one-fifth of the 
total deaths in coal mines. The disaster 
at Cherry, for example, was due not to 
an explosion but to an ordinary fire 
which started just as scores of fires in 
any city start every day—through negli- 
gence. In this case a bale of hay was 


allowed to come in contact with an un- 
guarded torch flame. 

But the largest number of accidents 
in coal mines is due to falls of roof and 
The metal mines also show a bad 


coal. 


WOMEN’S FIRST-AID TEAM 
Miners’ wives, school teachers and 
women’s club members in the mining 
towns volunteer for service in trained 
first-aid teams. 


fatality record due to falls of ore loos- 
ened by blasting. In five years more 
than seven thousand men have been 
killed and twenty-five thousand seriously 
injured in such accidents. 


Lack of funds has thus far prevented 
the bureau from giving adequate atten- 
tion to this problem. The safer British 
methods of providing more thorough 
timbering for mine galleries and stopes, 
the only preventive method thus far sug- 
gested, would add, says one of the re- 
ports of the bureau, more than fifty mil- 
lion dollars to the annual cost of coal in 
the United States. It-is believed by the 
bureau experts that investigation will de- 


velop other remedies not nearly so costly. 


While accidents have thus far received 
the greatest attention in the bureau’s ef- 
forts to safeguard miners’ lives, it is be- 


coming increasingly apparent that con- 
ditions . affecting their health can be 


greatly improved. The expérimentation 


with explosives has shown that gases 
produced after blasting in dead ends of 
galleries and stopes are often poisonous. 
The development of safer blasting ex- 
plosives is designed therefore not only to 
minimize the danger of mine explosions 
but also to lessen the quantity of poison- 
ous gases after blasting. 

Imperfect ventilation is responsible 
for much ill health. In coal mines, while 
main galleries are supplied with plenty 
of fresh air, the ventilation often does 
not reach the work places of the miners 
who are thus subjected to poisonous 
powder fumes and collections of gas. 
The problem is complicated, however, 
by the fact that in cold weather the 
ventilation of bituminous mines takes the 
moisture out of the mine air and helps 
to dry coal dust until it becomes danger- 
ously explosive. 

The ventilation of coal mines may be 
said to have been reasonably well work- 
ed out in comparison with that of metal 
mines. Inflammable gas is so rarely 
found in metal mines that until very 
recently there has been no appreciation 
of how much ventilation is needed in 
them. Studies by the bureau have shown 
that high temperature and vitiated air 
are particularly bad in the deep work- 
ings of metal mines. 


Another serious problem is the pre- 
valence of tuberculosis. “Miner’s 
phthisis,” due to the inhalation of rock 
dust, is responsible for startling death 
statistics. An investigation has recently 
been made in certain lead and zinc 
regions of Missouri. According to the 
Jasper County Anti-tuberculosis Society, 
there were 720 deaths from this cause in 
1912 among miners who had worked two 
years or more underground in that coun- 
ty. These deaths occurred in a working 
force estimated at not more than 7,500 
miners. An operator of one of the larg- 
est mines in the district said that since 
1907 he had employed 750 men. In May, 
1914, he said publicly that only about 50 
of these were still living; all the others, 
except not more than a dozen, were said 
to have died from tuberculosis. 

Such appalling mortality rates would 
wipe out an entire camp in ten years if 
there were no changes in the working 
force. It is feared that similarly bad 
conditions will be found in other parts 
of the country where there is much rock 
dust. The recommendations of experts 
sent by the Bureau of Mines, with the 
Public Health Service co-operating, are 
expected if carried out to reduce the 
excessive mortality in the Missouri dis- 
trict. 

Underground conditions prejudicial to 
health are not the only ones which are 
being studied. The kind of a house and 
town a family lives in affects the health 
and comfort just as much in an isolated 
mining camp as in the tenement sections 
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of a large city. The great sanitary im- 
provement which can be made in mining 
villages came to the attention of the bu- 
reau when the Alabama Coal Operators’ 
Association undertook to remedy condi- 
tions which their own sanitary engineer 
reported as bad. The pig, the buzzard 
and the chickens were the only scaven- 
gers; water was brought in by carts or 
taken from some contaminated well or 
spring. 

But some of these Alabama min- 
ing towns have now become as health- 
ful and attractive as any to be found in 
the country. A bulletin issued in 1913, 
explained concretely what had been done 
to safeguard water-supply, install sani- 
tary privies, keep food supplies clean, 
provide nurses to visit homes and give 
instruction in hygiene, and encourage 
the cultivation of vegetable gardens. 
Through the development of these more 
healthful conditions the working time 
and efficiency of miners was greatly in- 
creased. Whereas the proportion of men 
on payrolls to men at work was 147 to 
100, in three years it became 122 to 100. 

The bureau’s concern in the family 
living conditions of miners has led to the 
publication orly last summer of a special 
bulletin, Houses for Mining Towns. 


GEE ASP 

constructed 
and neglected 
company house 
—the old order. 


CONTRAST IN MINERS’ HOMES 


—. 


TT HREE- room 

cottage which 
marks progress 
toward better 
living condi- 
tions. 


This was prepared by an engineer who 
had much to do with the improvement 
in the Alabama mining towns. It dis- 
cusses street and lot arrangement, types 
of houses and materials to be used, 
floor-plans of inexpensive dwellings, and 
vegetable gardens. City planners have 
criticized some of the suggestions in the 
bulletin. But it is gratifying that the 
Bureau of Mines is beginning to take in- 
terest in the housing of mine workers. 


As the work of the bureau has grown, 
there has been no lessening of its em- 
phasis on human conservation. But to 
this has been added an increasingly ef- 
fective effort to deal with the problem 
of economic waste. 

In the mining of six hundred million 
tons of coal a year the careful estimates 
of the bureau indicate that no less than 
three hundred million tons are wasted 
or left underground in unminable con- 
dition. A preliminary inquiry convinces 
the experts that two hundred million 
tons of this yearly waste can be saved 
under existing economic conditions, 

Operators claim that union regulations 
as to work and wages hamper them in 
putting into force metheds by which @ 
larger proportion of the coal can be 
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mined—a result which they say has beet 
in some degree secured in non-union dis 
tricts. On the other hand, it is urgee 
that in such districts the miner is nov 
properly paid for work which yields les) 
coal in a given amount of working time 
The solution of this problem in conser 
vation would seem to require broad) 
minded co-operation on the part o7| 
operators’ and miners’ organizations. 
Natural gas is wasted to the extent oF 


FIRST RESCUE MOTOR OF THE BUREAU OF MINES 


In regions where roads are good, the automobile truck has the 
advantage over the railway rescue car in that without waiting for 
a locomotive, it can speed by cross-cuts to the scene of disaster. 


This car is stationed at Birmingham, Ala. 


SURGERY A MILE DEEP 


Perhaps that is stretching it a bit, but the point is that here 
a perfectly equipped first-aid hospital in a mine of the H. 1) 
Frick Coke Company. Emergent cases can be cared for befo” 


attempting to bring them to the surface. 
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not less than fifty million dollars a year. 
The loss in by-products through the con- 
tinued use of bee-hive ovens in the cok- 
ing of coal amounts to forty million dol- 
lars a year. Metals to the value of 
$4,500,000 are annually wasted in brass 
furnace practice, although practical 
means for the prevention of such waste 
are described in a bureau report. f 

‘The value of the bureau’s achieve- 
ments along the lines of waste preven- 
tion is impressively shown in the fact 
that an expenditure of less than fifteen 
thousand dollars during a period of eight 
months brought about a saving of natural 
gas worth not less than fifteen million 
dollars. The government’s own coal bill 
amounts each year to eight million dol- 
lars. In one year the bureau was able 
through the selection of fuels best adapt- 
ed to particular heating or power uses, 
to save $200,000. 

The country’s mineral waste comes 
straight home to every householder. 
There is great fuel waste in heating 
houses. The cause of conservation and 
of his own pocket-book might be served 
if each householder availed himself of 
the information which the bureau is glad 
to dispense. 

In a recent test, according to a bureau 
bulletin, a ten-room house in New 
Haven, Conn., was comfortably heated 
at a cost of $48 for the fall and winter, 


EGALLY, in England and in 
countries which have followed 
English usage, pauperism, as 
distinguished from poverty, 

consists merely in the habitual receipt 
of official public relief. 

Etymologically, the word is derived 
from the Latin pauper, meaning, as in its 
modern French and Spanish equivalents 
[pauvre, pobre], simply poor, without 
means of support; but when pushed far- 
ther back to its Latin and Greek origins 
[paucus, Gk. xav; pario, Gk. op] the 
‘word signifies not indigence but inef- 
ficiency. Making little, rather than need- 
ing much, is its original suggestion. 

The pauper is thus not one who from 

sudden, unforeseen misfortune is re- 
duced to need, even if that need is to 
be supplied by public relief, but one who 
brings forth little or nothing, the incapa- 
_ ble, the non-producer. 
Economically, pauperism describes the 
“state of the social debtor, the one who 
is carried as a burden on industry and 
| does not himself take any effective part 
in the production of wealth. 

Biologically, pauperism represents a 
primitive type, surviving in the strug- 
| gle for existence only by parasitism, or 


while for other causes of the same size 
in the same locality from $50 to $100 
more was spent. 

The spirit of invention and discovery 
crops out in almost everything the bu- 
reau touches. The country rubbed its 
eyes last spring when Secretary Lane, 
on behalf of the bureau, announced the 
discovery by Dr. Walter F. Rittman of 
two chemical processes, one of which, it 
was declared, will enable all refiners to 
increase their output of gasoline from 
twelve to thirty-six million barrels a 
year. By utilizing the new method they 


can secure three times as much gasoline 
as formerly from a given amount of 
petroleum, thus much more than equal- 
ing the standard of production which 
Company has found 


the Standard Oil 


HIS interpretation of a world- 

old problem in terms of a new 
world outlook was given before 
the recent Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress in Washington—the 
section on Public Health and 
Medical Science. It 1s brought out 
in pamphlet form by the New 
York School of Philanthropy, 105 
East 22 street; price re cents. 


a pathological type, emerging from ab- 
normal environment. 

Sociologically, the pauper is a devia- 
tion from the normal, incapable of as- 
similation through ordinary economic 
motives and social forces; presenting a 
distinct social problem, as do the crim- 
inal, the inebriate, the prostitute, the 
monopolist, and the revolutionist. 

Psychologically, pauperism is poverty 
plus a mental attitude in which are 
mingled discouragement, lack of ambi- 
tion and imagination, thriftlessness, ir- 
responsibility, passive resignation to a 
parasitic relation to society. Vagrancy, 
the technical offense of living without 
regular employment when not having 


possible through patented processes. 

In efforts to reduce the death-toll 
among miners, the same genius may be 
found in the invention of a collapsible 
mine cage to facilitate rescue work, of 
another. device to take the place of de- 
stroyed signals in a mine where there 
has been a disaster, and of improve- 
ments in the oxygen breathing apparatus 
worn by rescuers. 

Another striking instance appears in 
the bureau’s report that it has found and 
demonstrated a way to produce radium 
from Colorado carnotite ores, at a cost 
of $36,050 a gram. The present selling 
price of radium is from $120,000 to 
$160,000 a gram. 

In announcing this achievement of the 
Bureau of Mines, Secretary Lane point- 
ed out its great importance in the re- 
lief of cancer victims who can be bene- 
fited by radium. He took occasion also 
to plead for some arrangement whereby 
the government can conserve the de- 
posits of radium-bearing ores in the 
Colorado and Utah fields for the use of 
all the people. 

Conservation is thus the great con- 
cern of the Bureau of Mines—conser- 
vation not only of mineral resources for 
the service of all the people but of the 
flesh and blood, the health and home life 
of the workers in this most hazardous of 
our basic industries. 


PAU PERISM 


By Edward T. Devine 


other visible means of support, and 
mendicancy, the soliciting of alms from 
passers-by, are the more active expres- 
sions of pauperism, of which the ordi- 
nary, superficial test is simply the neces- 
sity for some form of permanent relief 
because of fault, deficiency, or weakness 
of character. 

Pauperism must be clearly differenti- 
ated from poverty—the larger and more 
important problem--which presents 
many aspects that may be wholly un- 
familiar to those who know only pauper- 
ism. Some of those aspects face towards 
economic reform; others towards health, 
housing, or the administration of justice. 

In’ recent years there are two clearly 
distinguishable, often antagonistic views 
of poverty, one of which we may call, 
broadly speaking, the economic, and the 
other the biologic. According to the first 
view the differences among men are due 
mainly to their environment, their train- 
ing and opportunities; according, to the 
other, mainly to their inherent nature, 
their biologic inheritance, their proto- 
plasm. 

True, biology concerns itself also with 
environmental influence, and economics 
recognizes unalterable differences in hu- 
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man beings; but there is justification for 
the distinction, if not pressed too far, 
in that the main preoccupation of eco- 
nomics is with the wants and activities 
of men in society, with their actual be- 
havior in view of the rewards obtainable 
for given efforts; while that of biology 
is with generation, reproduction, and the 
development of characteristics derived 
from ancestors. 

Both views are indispensable and they 
can be reconciled. By economic, sanitary 
and social reforms, public hygiene and 
social insurance, effective organization 
of charity and the development of edu- 
cational measures, economic poverty can 
be reduced in amount and the distinct 
hygienic problem of pauperism can be 
isolated. This residual problem is large- 
ly one of mental defect, calling for se- 
gregation and humane treatment of indi- 
viduals and the gradual elimination of 
defective strains; but it involves also 
far-reaching measures which affect 
pauperism incidentally and are to be ad- 
vocated chiefly in the interests of those 
who are in no danger whatever of be- 
coming paupers. 

The reconciliation or assimilation of 
the biologic and the economic. view of 
poverty justifies its consideration in a 
scientific congress. If we think of 
pauperism as mental disease or mental 
defect, and of poverty which is not 
pauperism as an economic and social 
condition, the former to be eliminated 
or relieved by eugenic and sanitary 
measures acting on the individual, the 
latter to be eliminated or mitigated by 
economic progress and social reform, re- 
sulting in greater efficiency and more 
just relations, we are at least thinking in 
scientific terms, and relying upon rem- 
edies which science can examine and as- 
sess. 


The English Poor Law 


This view of pauperism and poverty is 
in contrast both with the legal concep- 
tion which underlies English and North 
American poor laws and with the re- 
ligious conception which has more 
especially colored the charity of Catholic 
countries in Central and South America. 
The English law recognizes a legal right 
to relief. It creates an elaborate ma- 
chinery for the administration of this 
poor relief. The almshouse is its central 
feature. A hospital or infirmary, and in 
recent years a sanatorium for consump- 
tives and other special institutions, sup- 
plement the almshouse proper, which is 
mainly for aged infirm or chronically 
disabled dependents. Outdoor relief, by 
which is meant assistance given to the 
poor in their own homes, is another rec- 
ognized feature of poor relief in nearly 
all communities in which the traditions 
and customs of the English poor law 
have been established. 

The fundamental idea of the English 
poor law is that the state is responsible 
for the relief of destitution and for the 


prevention of mendicancy and vagrancy; 
that whatever is required to maintain 
life and prevent actual suffering from 
hunger and exposure is to be done from 
funds raised by local taxation, except 
of course in so far as these needs are 
met by relatives, neighbors, relief soci- 
eties, churches, trade unions, or other 
voluntary agencies. When other sources 
fail, in the last extremity, there is al- 
ways the public relief official—overseer 
of the poor, as he is oftenest called— 
whose duty it is to relieve the distress. 
This is conceived to be one of the most 
elementary and imperative obligations of 
the state, to be discharged through some 
appropriate governmental agency. 


The Religious Conception 


The religious conception of charity, as 
a means of spiritual edification to the 
giver, not unfamiliar in English-speak- 
ing countries, but more emphasized and 
exemplified in Latin America, involves 
a different conception both of charitable 
relief and of the destitution which char- 
ity is to relieve. Not the right to relief, 
but the privilege of giving, is its central 
feature. Not the prevention of begging 
and of vagrancy, but the prevention of 
indifference and hardness of heart, is its 
aim. 

“Our families,’ says a writer in the 
Buenos Aires General Census of 1910, 
“have been essentially charitable at all 
times; the poor have never called at their 
doors in vain. Religious by tradition, 
inheritance and personal connection, our 
ancestors were imbued with such definite 
charitable principles that they never. 
passed a poor person by.” 

“This is the cause,” adds the Argen- 
tine commentator, “of the existence of 
the legion of false beggars.” 

The scientific view of poverty is that 
it is the result of maladjustments, bio- 
logic, economic, and social, but above all 
psychologic, i. e., the survival of in- 
stincts and motives suitable to an earlier 
and more primitive stage of existence, 
but out of place in the modern world, 
and especially in the conditions of life of 
the western hemisphere in our genera- 
tion. 

The scientific view of pauperism is 
that it is one of the worst, the most 
extreme of these maladjustments, with 
no adequate defense or justification from 
the religious point of view, no adequate 
provision either for relief or for pre- 
vention in any system of poor law yet 
devised, yielding neither to such coer- 
cive measures as have been applied by 
the state nor to acts done under the 
charitable impulse, however self-sacrific- 
ing or heroic those actions may be. 

The bad tradition, inherited equally 
through church and state, is that poverty 
is a part of the natural order of things, 
to be constantly relieved by charity or 
by the poor law, but constantly repeated 
in each generation in order that charity 
may be kept afive and that the poor 


law may function. 

The new view, the natural view, as I 
venture to suggest, for North and South 
America, if by natural we mean that 
which corresponds to the conditions 
among which we live, is that poverty is 
not necessary or tolerable, that we may 
confidently look forward to a time when 
misery, squalor, a positive lack of the 
necessaries and ordinary decencies and 
comforts of life, shall be.absolutely un- 
known among us; when a standard of 
living sufficient for physical and moral 
well-being shall be possible for every 
class in society; when education, recrea- 
tion, and leisure shall be within reach 
of all; when childhood shall be universal- 
ly protected, the efficient working life 
prolonged, disease greatly diminished 
and its financial burdens distributed 
through insurance, old age postponed 
and amply provided for, so that it does 
not mean economic distress. ; 

For the realization of such an ideal” 
the whole course of events in the west-_ 
ern world in modern times has been” 
preparing. The enormous increase of 
capital, the invention and improvement 
of machinery, the expansion of the scale” 
of production, the organization of indus- 
try, the division of labor, the develop- 
ment of transportation, the widening of 
markets, the progress of science and of— 
technical education, the increase of ef- 
ficiency caused by higher standards of 
living and the conquest of disease, espec-- 
ially of the tropical diseases, the perfec- 
tion of administrative as well as of tech- 
nical processes—an amazing series of 
revolutionary changes familiar to the 
whole world, but of the greatest signifi 
cance when they are brought to bear 
upon the undeveloped, the all but un- 
touched, natural resources of our stil 
sparsely populated continents of the we 
—make possible here a civilization with 
out poverty, a manner of life in whic 
self-respecting economic independence 
shall be as much a matter of course a 
political and civil liberty. ; 


In the New World 


This contrast between the old worl 
and the new, between Europe and the, 
Americas, was obvious before the de. 
vastating European war. It will be un= 
happily more obvious still in the years, 
which immediately follow the destruc 
tion of resources for which the war i 
responsible. In that destruction all the, 
world suffers, but in the nature of thin 
the countries at war suffer most, an@, 
even the highest technical efficiency is n 
substitute for the capital, the productiv: 
energy, and the raw materials which the § 
war destroys. 

Our productive capacity, if it can be 
devoted to peaceful ends, our economit). 
resources, if they can be applied to thi, 
legitimate wants of man, are ample for. 
a civilization without poverty. We hav’. 
only to apply the knowledge we alreac 
have, to take the trouble and meet th 


Pauperism 


expense, in order to abolish poverty in 
the sense that means actual deprivation 
of the conditions essential to a rational, 
prosperous, and enlightened existence 
for all those who on their part meet its 
essential individual conditions. 

The comprehensive means to this end 
lie beyond the scope of this paper. The 
prevention of pauperism is a part—a 
very specific and exceptional part—of 
this larger task. The first and most 
strategic point of attack is in the treat- 
ment of the mentally defective. 


The First Point of Attack—the 
Defective 


The report of the English Royal Com- 
mission on the Care and Control of the 
Feebleminded in 1908 sets forth conserv- 
atively and authoritatively the conclu- 
sions on which we may base a sound 
public policy: 

(1) That both on grounds of fact 
and of theory there is the highest 
degree of probability that feeble- 
mindedness is usually spontaneous 
in origin—that is, not due to in- 
fluences acting on the parent—and 
tends strongly to be inherited; 

(2) That, especially in view of 
the evidence concerning fertility, the 
prevention of mentally defective 
persons from becoming parents 
would tend largely to diminish the 
number of such persons in the popu- 
lation ; 

(3) That the evidence for these 
conclusions strongly supports meas- 
ures, which on other grounds 
are of pressing importance, for 
placing mentally defective per- 
sons, men and women, who are 
living at large and uncontrolled, 
in institutions where they will be 
employed and detained; and in this, 
and in many other ways, kept under 
effectual supervision as long as mav 
be necessary. 


Dr. Martin W. Barr, of Pennsylvania, 
writing in Charities four years earlier, 
| referred to the modern institutional care 
| of the feebleminded as the utilization of 
a waste product, a forcible illustration of 
jone of the greatest culminations of the 
‘aineteenth century. The recognition of 
|the possibilities and limitations of the 

mentally defective leads to the creation 
jof a sphere for him in which, trained 
‘and encouraged in congenial occupations, 
he may attain to a certain degree of in- 
dependence, and cease to be either a 
menace to society or a helpless burden. 

It is not merely because of their bi- 
ologic character that the mentally defec- 
ilve are unfit for parenthood. They are 
unfit guardians for children, being un- 
able to give them moral or economic 
training. Their income, if earned through 
wages, is irregular and insufficient to 
support a stable home life. Poverty, in- 
|temperance, immorality, and neglect, 
even of the elementary physical needs 
of children, are the natural, almost the 
inevitable, characteristics of their homes. 


Unfit to maintain domestic life, the 
mentally subnormal are equally ill adapt- 
ed to industrial life as organized in a 
régime of free competition. They can- 
not earn minimum wages and they clog 
the wheels even of the best organized 
and most enlightened industries. They 
need occupation, but under special su- 
pervision and protection. Their tasks 
should be carefully selected and suited 
to their capacities, but need not, as is 
sometimes hastily inferred, be the dirtiest 
and most disagreeable. 

The recognition of the principle of 
guardianship from infancy; the segrega- 
tion of retarded and backward children 
in the schools, in order that they may be 
studied individually, their physical de- 
fects discovered and remedied, and those 
who are definitely feebleminded early 
identified and removed to appropriate in- 
stitutions and colonies, except of course 
in those cases in which without undue 
expense or difficulty efficient care can be 
given at home; the removal of the feeble- 
minded from prisons and reformator- 
ies to these special institutions, legal 
punishment and reformation being obvi- 
ously wholly inapplicable to them; and 
the creation in each state of a central 
authority—chiefly medical—comparable 
to our commissions of lunacy, to have 
the oversight of all mentally defective, 
are the main features of a progressive 
policy for dealing with the chief cause 
of pauperism. 

Probably not more than 15 per cent 
of the demonstrably feebleminded in the 
United States are as yet segregated in 
special colonies or institutions suitable 
for their care. It is estimated that 85 


‘per cent of the insane are treated in 


hospitals constructed and maintained 
especially for them. If it were neces- 
sary to choose it is a question whether 
it would not be preferable to reverse 
these proportions, leaving the insane at 
large, in spite of their disease, and segre- 
gating the mentally defective, whose 
minds cannot be cured but who can 
transmit their defect, with its train of 
pauperism, prostitution, criminality and 
other grievous consequences. 


Alcoholism 


Alcoholism, although a recognized 
complication in mental instability and 
defect, deserves also separate considera- 
tion. It has been attacked as a vice, as 
a crime, as a habit, as a weakness, as a 
disease. It is all of these things, but 
here we are interested in it chiefly as a 
disease, furnishing a problem for mental 
hygiene and resulting in pauperism. 


The international list of causes of 
death recognizes alcoholism, acute and 
chronic, and from this specific disease 
as distinct from all organic diseases 
attributed to alcoholism, the United 
States census reports 3,744 deaths in the 
registration area in 1913, approximately 
one in 240 of all deaths—a number larger 
than the combined number of deaths 
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from malaria, pellagra, rickets, lead 
poisoning, small-pox, anthrax, and rabies. 

Its importance however is of course 
but faintly indicated in mortality tables. 
As an obstacle to economic independence, 
as a cause of that unreliability and inef- 
ficiency which result in pauperism, it is 
probably surpassed only by inherited 
mental defect. In many parts of the 
world there has been organized a cam- 
paign against the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages, on the theory that 
the best way to affect the mind of the 
inebriate, present and prospective, is to 
withhold absolutely the means of feed- 
ing the appetite. This is a drastic, but 
certainly not an illogical, method. Just 
as we seek to exterminate the tubercu- 
losis bacillus by spitting ordinances, and 
the malaria germ by warfare on the 
mosquito, both of which represent at- 
tacks on the external or exciting cause 
of the infection, rather than attempts 
to build up resisting power, so by remov- 
ing completely the exciting external 
cause of alcoholism we may hope to 
stamp out that disease. 


A Prohibition Era 


There are some dissenting or at least 
doubting voices in each case. Perhaps 
immunity or tolerance of an infection 
may be lost if for a generation or two 
the disease is kept at a distance through 
purely mechanical devices. So a prohi- 
bition era may be followed by greater de- 
struction if alcohol comes back into use. 
The analogy seems to be warranted. 
Unless we are afraid of humanity’s loss 
of immunity from the conquest of tuber- 
culosis, we need not fear the loss of im- 
munity from the conquest of - strong 
drink. 

Nevertheless prohibition relies upon a 
material and coercive method, and if it 
should prove to be possible within a 
reasonable time to exterminate alcohol- 
ism on a spiritual basis, through genuine 
temperance (which certainly for all 
those in danger of alcoholism means ab- 
stinence) there are those who will pre- 
fer it and think no price too high to pay 
for such a conquest. 


A wise procedure would be to found 
local and national associations for the 
prevention of alcoholism, similar to those 
already enlisted in the world crusade 
against tuberculosis. The medical pro- 
fession, recognizing the weaknesses of 
some of its own members, but recogniz- 
ing also its peculiar responsibility in all 
such hygienic campaigns, would natural- 
ly take the initiative, preventing rash 
mistakes and giving its unique support to 
sound measures. 

Alcoholism as a physical disease, as a 
mental affliction, would thus be subjected 
to the same painstaking scientific study, 
the same many-sided attack, that medical 
authorities and laymen have given co- 
operatively to tuberculosis and hook- 
worm, and are now beginning to give to 
venereal disease and to infant mor- 
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tality. Out of such study and the sane 
experiments to which it would lead would 
come a program of social action, of 
mental and physical hygiene, directed 
towards the elimination of alcoholism. 

The drug habit and sexual immorality 
and excesses of all kinds contribute to 
the problem of pauperism. Certain dis- 
eases like malaria and pellagra and the 
hook-worm disease, which especially af- 
fect the spirit, undermining energy, re- 
ducing efficiency, lowering the standard 
of living, would likewise demand con- 
sideration in any complete discussion of 
pauperism. Indeed, sickness of any kind 
in wage-earner’s families, unless its ex- 
pense is amply covered by insurance, 
may lead to just that kind of discourage- 
ment and hopelessness of which the 
pauper spirit is bred. 


Even if the native stock is not degen- 
erate and the original capacity entirely 
normal, the educational system may be 
so inefficient and so ill adapted to exist- 
ing conditions as to produce in effect a 
generation of paupers. Neither general 
nor technical education can make efh- 
cient workers from the mentally defec- 
tive; but an inefficient and badly organ- 
ized educational system can create a 
semblance of relative feebleness of mind 
and economic incapacity in what was 
originally the healthiest and most vigor- 
ous stock. 


Industrial Exploitation 


Industrial exploitation is a contribut- 
ing cause of pauperism, whether it take 
the form of excessively low wages, or a 
long working day, or a seven-day week, 
or the speeding process with its exhaust- 
ing fatigue. So also are irregularity 
and uncertainty of employment, such as 
result even in periods of comparative 
prosperity from the custom of keeping 
about any industrial establishment, on 
the bait of occasional casual labor, a 
larger number of laborers than is nor- 
mally required to do the work of the 
industry. 


Revolutionary -changes in industrial 
processes, throwing out of employment 
those who cannot readily adapt them- 
selves to the new methods, are respon- 
sible for much of that pauperism which 
may be called a by-product of industry. 
Beneficial they may be to society, and 
at the same time disastrous to those in- 
dividuals who cannot quickly adapt 
themselves to the new demands. 

Any economic institution which dis- 
courages thrift and self-dependence, 
such as slavery or peonage, develops a 
mental attitude which may remain to 
the third and fourth generation, after 
the system itself has been abolished. 
Oppressive forms of taxation and of 
land tenure have similar effects. Class 
legislation and uneven administration 
of justice in the courts, when long 
enough continued and when there is no 
adequate means of resistance or reform, 
may produce a pauper proletariat. 


vidual circumstances 


Militarism, a feudal organization of 
society, and other rigid caste systems, 
however efficient they may appear ex- 
ternally, contain the germs of pauperism 
for the subordinate classes, though these 
germs may first develop their baneful in- 
fluences only after democracy has re- 
placed the social order in which they 
were planted. 

Probably the pauperism of backward 
communities in northern sections of the 
United States might be traced through 
genealogical studies to imported convicts 
of the colonial era, to inferior Irish im- 
migration of the middle of the century, 
and to assisted criminal and pauper im- 
migration from the continent of Europe 
in more recent years. Probably much 
of the criminality and inefficiency of 
large classes of southern Negroes is in 
effect high grade feeblemindedness, 
which did not seriously interfere with 
the productivity of directed slave labor, 
but is revealed under the conditions of 
free competition. 

We may expect that natural eugenic 
influences, arising in the one case from 
more stable marriage and family institu- 
tions among the descendants of the slave 
population, and in the other from the 
freer mingling of urban, semi-urban, 
and rural populations made possible by 
modern methods of communication, will 
tend to eliminate these kinds of pauper- 
ism together with the mental inferiority 
to which it is due. 

Mental hygiene has its tasks with 
those who have the pauper spirit and 
with those who are in danger of ac- 
quiring it; but it has its tasks also with 
charitable givers, with public relief offi- 
cials and with the citizens whose ideals 
the public relief policy of the state rep- 
resents. 


The Pragmatic View 


Both official public relief and volun- 
tary religious charity have been at bot- 
tom consciously or unconsciously pessi- 
mistic.. They have assumed the continu- 
ance, if not the desirability, of a per- 
manent class of dependent poor. The 
harsh, unsympathetic attitude of alms- 
house keepers, and the sentimental, 
spiritually selfish attitude of volunteer 
dole-givers, are both out of harmony 
with the pragmatic, humane view which 
challenges the very existence of pauper- 
ism, which hopes to put an end to the 
need for official poor relief and for vol- 
untary charity alike. 

Organized charity is the embodiment 
in practice of this new view. It dis- 
countenances indiscriminate almsgiving 
and every other custom, however sancti- 
fied by tradition and sentiment, which 
encourages the pauper spirit. It de- 
mands accurate knowledge of the indi- 
in each case of 
need as a basis for a plan of relief. It 
advocates inquiry and careful records 
and intelligent c6-operation. It minis- 
ters to the strength and not to the weak- 
ness of those who are in trouble. It 


emphasizes family solidarity and family” 
responsibility. 

It believes that the best occupation 
for a sick person is to get well, that an 
able-bodied married man should support 
his family, that mothers of young chil- 
dren should nurse and mature their off-~ 
spring, that all who are earning to their 
full capacity should save something for~ 
future emergencies, and that those who_ 
are in need of charitable assistance 
should receive aid which in kind and in- 


amount is determined not by the acci-— 
dent as to whether a benevolent indi-~ 
vidual passes their way, or a relief 
agency is or is not in funds, or an in- 
stitution has or has not been established — 
to provide for that need, but is deter- 
mined, on the contrary, by a painstaking 
and discriminating study of the present 
situation and the previous experience of 
the individual or the family in question. 
It insists that diagnosis rather than — 
charitable impulse should be the basis of | 
every decision, though charitable im-— 
pulses, thus guided and directed to wise- 
action, are by all means to be encouraged ' 
and strengthened. j 


Organized Attack | 

Doing different things for different 
persons, as organized charity demands, 
if they are to be in any high degree the 
right things, involves the training of- 
professional social workers for relief so-—| 
cieties, for the social service of hospitals ' 
and dispensaries, for the probation and 
parole work of courts, and for many « 
other kinds of work in which a technique” t 
and special literature already exist. 
Such trained workers do not replace 
volunteers, but increase their number : 
and their efficiency. We might well 
hope that this discussion would give an- 
impetus to the establishment in one or 
more of the capitals of South Americal 
of a school of philanthropy for the train- . 
ing of social workers in all the gathered ) 
wisdom of the church, enriched and sup- ‘ 
plemented by the social sciences and } 
their practical applications in all coun-— 
tries. 

We come then to the conclusion :— 

That every rational economic reform, 
every step in the humanizing of indus- 
try, every means of preventing disease 
and of relieving the people of its finan- / 
cial burdens, every substitution of a 
reasonable adjustment for a social or | 
economic maladjustment, will have a7 
beneficial result in drying up the sources | 
of pauperism ; q 

That the frontal attack upon pauper- 
ism lies in the segregation and humane < 
care of the feebleminded, the preven- * 
tion of alcoholism, and the development 
of social insurance against sickness; 

That to these ends the professional 
and technical training of sanitarians for + 
the public health service, and the pro- 
fessional and technical training of so- 
cial workers for the tasks of relief and 
prevention, are of paramount impor- ! 
tance. “a 


i 


EW people will ever know how 
He» Marino came back to Sing 

Sing, after escaping and being out 
for twenty-four hours. Few peo- 
dle, also, will ever understand how a score 
}f ex-convicts brought about Tony’s re- 
urn. Most of the credit is due Tony; 
ome is due his ex-convict friends, but 
great portion of it must go to Thomas 
Nott Osborne. Do you think for a 
noment that if it were not for his treat- 
rent of those in prison as men, a 
hing of this kind would ever have hap- 
pened? Far from it. Instead of advis- 
ug a man who had escaped to go back, 
is pals would have urged him to get as 
far away as he could, and we would 
nave assisted him to do it. 

It was an easier matter to locate Tony 
han it was to persuade him to come 
ack, for few ex-convicts brought up on 
the East Side of New York city will find 
t difficult to locate any of their pals of 
ormer years. 

One night in Sing Sing about three 
ears ago, a year before the league start- 
d at Auburn, Tony was lying asleep 
ad sick on his cot in the dormitory 
ospital. A. fellow-inmate who had 
orne a grudge of many years standing 
gainst Tony crept up to his bedside 
1 the depth of the night, when the guard 
‘as not looking, and slashed him with a 
azor made from a steel table knife 
muggled from the mess hall. Sixteen 
litches were taken in the cut, which ran 
rom Tony’s ear to his mouth on the 
‘ft side of his face. 

As he was being carried out to the 
perating room, the blood streaming 
own his face, he raised himself from 
he stretcher and made a vow that he 
ould kill the man that cut him if he 
rent to the electric chair for it. Not a 
erson in the room doubted his word, for 
rom early boyhood Tony had been 
down as a bad man. Before he went 
© prison he was the terror of the Bow- 
ry, from City Hall to Fourteenth street. 
The morning after Tony was cut, he 
as shackled hands and feet and in spite 
£ his sickly condition drafted to Auburn 
rison. There he was sent to the prison 
ospital, where he remained six days. 
t the end of that time the stitches were 
‘emoved and although the wound had not 
ealed Tony was locked in a cell, where 
'e was kept for the next three months. 
Meanwhile, his assailant was never pun- 
hed. The case was never brought to 
e attention of the district attorney of 
‘estchester county, and the superin- 
ndent of state prisons never acted on 


Then Mr. Osborne came to Auburn 
rison. After he had served his volun- 


By Ffarry B. Bolasky 


HE day after Tony Marino 

escaped from Sing Sing last 
month, Warden George W. Kirch- 
wey declarded Is confidence that 
if word could be got to Tony 
that his act had hurt his friend, 
Thomas Mott Osborne, and the 
Mutual Welfare League of prison- 
ers, Tony would voluntarily come 
back. Next morning the front 
pages of the newspapers recorded 
how well Warden Kirchwey’s con- 
fidence had been justified. This 


story of Tony's return is told by 
the man who succeeded in carry- 
ing the word to him—Ep1Tor. 


tary week, the men, with his help, form- 
ed the Mutual Welfare League. Tony 
was elected a delegate. There were men 
with more education than Tony, but the 


prisoners elected him because they knew, 


that he always acted on the level with 
his pals. 

When Tony saw what Mr. Osborne 
was trying to do in bettering conditions 
for the men behind prison bars he be- 
came a changed man, as did many 
others. Few who were in the room will 
ever forget the address that Tony made 
at the first meeting of the board of dele- 
gates at Auburn. I shall give you the 
exact words, as far as I can remember 
them, for I also was one of the first 
delegates that started the Mutual Wel- 
fare League at Auburn. 


“Fellows,” said Tony, “we are form- 
ing a league down here, to better condi- 
tions in prison. Do you realize what 
that means? It means that for the first 
time in the history of this prison the 
warden is going to give us a square deal. 
And in return it is up to us to be on the 
level with him. Do you see this scar?” 
—pointing to the gash on _ his face. 
“There are few of you who do not know 
how I got that, and I made up my mind 
that I was going to kill the fellow that 
did it. Fellows, that was the cause of 
my mother’s death, for someone had 
written to her of the cut I had re- 
ceived and she died from the shock three 
days later. But Mr. Osborne is the only 
man that has ever spoken a kind word 
to me in the eight years that I have 
been in prison. From now on I am go- 
ing to stand by this league and any 
erudge that I have held against that 
man or any one else is at an end. I am 
going to be on the level.” 


Tony kept his word. Today he and 
the man who cut him are pals and both 
are faithful workers for the Mutual 
Welfare League. 

The return of Tony, after his escape 
from Sing Sing last month, happened in 
this way. Every one doing time at Sing 


Whe. Call of the League 


Sing, and the officials as well, knew that 
Tony’s loyalty to Mr. Osborne and the 
league was beyond question. If Mr. Os- 
borne had sent him a thousand miles to 
deliver a message, Tony would have re- 
turned. He would have forfeited his 
life for the “boss,” as he referred to Mr. 
Osborne, if the occasion ever arose. 

Before the indictment of Mr. Osborne, 
Tony was one of the most cheerful men 
in Sing Sing. But when he came to be- 
lieve, as a result of newspaper accounts 
of the proceedings at White Plains, that 
persons in power were trying to get rid 
of Mr. Osborne, and especially after he 
heard what he believed to be the false 
accusations made against Mr. Osborne 
by former inmates, a complete change 
took place. He became gloomy and de- 
pressed. Worry showed in his face— 
worry over Mr. Osborne—his friend, 
the friend of every man _ behind the 
bars. 

Tony worked about the warden’s resi- 
dence and I, as Mr. Osborne’s valet, 
came in close and intimate contact with 
him. All the time the investigation at 
White Plains was going on, Tony was 
constantly asking me whether I thought 
they would put Mr. Osborne out, by 
framing him up. For long periods each 
day Tony would sit alone in my room 
with his head in his hands—thinking. 

I tried to cheer him up by telling him 
that even if they did put Mr. Osborne 
out, the public would have something to 
say about it. The night before Tony 
escaped Mr. Osborne tried to cheer him 
up also, and succeeded temporarily. 

After a parting greeting to Tony, Mr. 
Osborne left for Auburn and I went 
with him. At about eleven-thirty the 
next evening word arrived that Tony 
had escaped. This so upset Mr. Osborne 
that I thought I could see tears coming 
to his eyes, but with the old familiar nod 
of his head I could tell that he had not 
lost faith in Tony. After a few minutes’ 
reflection he hinted that if Tony could 
only be located he would surely return. 
Then he said to me: 

“Harry, they will use this to discredit 
the league—this is just the thing they 
were waiting for.” 

“Boss,” I said, “I will go and look for 
Tony.” 

I was born and raised in the under 
world and I knew that if I could get to 
the city in time I might be able to lo- 
cate him. 

“You can’t get a train out to Syracuse 
tonight ;” said Mr. Osborne. “The last 
one’s gone and the weather is so miser- 
able that it will be impossible to get 
there by motor.” 

T told him there were several ex-con- 
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victs working in Auburn, and that if I 
could locate them we would shovel our 
way through to Syracuse if necessary. 

I found some of the men, and after 
we discussed what this meant to the 
league they did not hesitate a moment, 
but prepared to start on our mission. 

I shall never forget that night as long 


as I live. At 1 a.m. we left Auburn— 
the rain, snow, hail, and sleet were 
blinding. Only with great difficulty 


could we see even a few paces ahead. 
Occasionally we were compelled -to stop 
and shovel our way out of the drifts. 
It took us two hours and twenty minutes 
to reach the Syracuse railroad station, 
a distance of but twenty-six miles. 

As luck would have it the Twentieth 
Century express was an hour and a half 
late. When I got on board every berth 
was occupied and I was forced to sit up 
all night. We reached Harmon at about 
9 a.m. and went from there to Sing Sing 
to learn more detail of the escape. At 
Sing Sing I learned that Tony had left 
this note under the pillow of Mr. Os- 
borne’s bed: 


“DEAR Tom: 


“I am going because I don’t wish to 
go back to the old system. If some peo- 
ple are small enough to listen to a lot of 
black-hearted liars and throw down a 
man like you, why that’s about time for 
me as one to move away from here. I 
am sorry to do this on you, Mr. Osborne, 
but what else is left for me to do? I 
was injured to the rest of my life under 
the old systim and when my poor old 
mother heard with what I had met with 
she died within three days with a broken 
heart. 

“Well, Mr. Osborne forgive me I had 
the best intentions to go out in the wide 
world and make good. But it seems that 
society does not want that. I heard 
about Mr. ——’s treachery and I had 
to cry for madness to think that a min- 
ister of God could lie so outrageously. 
Out of all the black-hearted villains in 
the world he is one and if there is such 
a place as hell he will go there. I close— 
I know that the comunity will never get 
another man like yourself, to serve them 
they way you did. You was too honest 
for those damned crooked politicians to 
hold the job and that’s why they want 
you out. So again forgive me—God 
knows what will become of me and I 
hope that they don’t get me. Because I 
know that it will ruin me for the rest of 
my life and they will kill my poor old 
father—God bless you. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“Tony Marino.” 


Twenty minutes after reaching Sing 
Sing, I was on my way to New York 
city. When I reached the city I located 
some of Tony’s former pals and friends 
with whom I also had mingled in the 
past. It was apparent that they did not 
know yet that Tony had made his “get 
away.” Then, after a search of almost 
five hours through many dives and dens, 
I came across a friend who had just left 
Tony and was on his way to get an auto- 
mobile to carry him out of the city. I 


explained to him that it was absolutely 
necessary to see Tony. 

This fellow was an ex-convict long be- 
fore Mr. Osborne came to the prison. 
Very briefly I told him what all this 
meant to the league and Mr. Osborne. 
He replied: 

“T never saw Mr. Osborne in my life, 
Harry. But let me tell you this, there 
is not a real crook in the city who would 
not go the limit for him. Come on, I'll 
fetch you to Tony.” 

In a little room not far from Brooklyn 
Bridge, surrounded by a few former 
pals, sat Tony. As I entered the room a 
light came upon his face and his first 
words were: “How is the big fellow? 
Does he know about this?” 

“Donyjcen la replied weetnem Dossumtcels 
awful about this. He sent me all the 
way down from Auburn to try and lo- 
cate you and say that if the Mutual Wel- 
fare League and your pals ever meant 
anything to you that you must go back.” 

=I cant) doit. stlantys Tony said. 
“You know what it means to me.’ 

“You must go back, Tony, for the boss 
said that the district-attorney at White 
Plains could not have harmed him more 
than your action.” 

“You know what a deal they gave 
him,” said Tony. Then, turning to the 
other men in the room and pointing to 


the scar running across his face, he said: 


“When I got that I swore vengeance on 
the man who did it. I made up my mind 
that if ever I could get to him [d kill 
him. But when Mr. Osborne came 
among us and gave us a square deal, I 
went up to the fellow that marked me for 
life and shook his hand to show Mr. 
Osborne I was ready to do the right 
thing; but, fellows, when I read in the 
papers yesterday that Superintendent 
Riley had issued an order that Mr. Os- 
borne was never to be allowed to enter 
the prison again it drove me out of my 
mind.” I’m sorry I hurt the boss, but 
I can’t go back. You know what it 
means to me. I will have to serve extra 
years and they will hound me like a dog.” 

For more than two hours I pleaded 
with Tony to come back. When I saw 
that I was losing ground I persuaded 
him to agree to allow me to bring some 
former inmates that were making good 
to see him. He promised that he would 
wait in the room until I came back. 

I located Dick Richards, who had 
served twenty-seven years, and a few 
other fellows. When we returned to the 
house a big touring car was waiting out- 
side and I knew that Tony had not gone. 
When we entered the room we saw that 
several other fellows had joined Tony, 
for the word had gone around and help 
was at his hands to any amount. 

Tony shook hands with us all around, 
and then began one of the most dramatic 
scenes that any of us had ever witnessed. 


eunerntendent Riley did not issue ee 
an order, though at least one newspaper 
said that he threatened to do so,—Eb. 


We started by pointing out to him wh 
his escaping meant and that it would ki 
the league. One by one we pleaded witk 
him. One fellow, who in former yea 
was the terror of the East Side, said 

“Tony, I have been a thief all my lif 
and it’s not in me to tell a pal to go ba 
to prison. But you know what Ton 
Brown means to us. He is the only ma 
that has ever given us a square deal, an 
he has got society to look upon us 
human beings. Take my advice, pal, anc 
go back, for it does not pay to throy 
down a real friend.” 

For over five hours we pleaded, ani 
finally Dick Richards said:. “Tony, yor 
know me. I have been on the level with 
my pals all my life. Tom Brown is o 
pal and we can’t double-cross him. Tony> 
you must go back and go alone. Now 
say the word? 4 

Tears came to most of our eyes ay 
Tony, all dressed and supplied. with) 
money for his getaway, replied: “Fell, 
lows, it means about four more years fo¥. 
me, but if I have to do every day im 
solitary confinement for it, I will nov 
throw down the boss. I see where 
have made a big mistake. I am goi 
back.” Several men kissed him, a 
that night will long be remembered by 
of us. 

Other friends then came in and want 
to take Tony to a ball. Some shower 
him with money, but he thanked ther 
and said he didn’t need it now. I wai, 
appointed to escort him to the train, | 
together we took a Third avenue ele 
vated train for the Grand Central St 
tion. On our way Tony recognized t 
keepers who were sent to locate him if 
the city, but were returning to rep 
their failure. He went over and sho 
hands with each of them but they fail 
to recognize him. When told later wh 
had shaken hands with them, they near 
took a fit. Tony got on the 9:45 trai? 
for Ossining. From the station in Of 
sining he walked all alone to the prisow 

[aside the prison the first to meet hi 
was Warden Kirchwey, and the fi 
words Tony said were: “Forgive 
professor. I am sorry for what I die 
I have come back to take any punish 
ment that you want to give me.’ 

Word soon passed among the inmate 
that Tony had come back alone and 
men came from all quarters to shake 
hand to show him that they appreciat 
what he had done for the league. 

Tony has lost two years, was the wo 
Superintendent Riley sent him for 
act, but the stand Tony took in comit 
back was one of the most wonderf 
things that ever happened in the hi} 
tory of state prisons. It was love @ 
the boss and loyalty for the leagt 
that made him do it. As an ex-convict, | 
want to ask whether any man has dom 
more for society than Mr. Osborne © 
helping to turn men out of prison wi 
ing to help society, rather than ha 
everybody and everything and loo 
for revenge. I leave the answer to ye 


R. JUSTICE BRANDEIS! In the field of 

organized social movements in this coun- 
ty there has been no single individual, who as 
itizen and attorney, has so impressed his con- 
eptions of social justice upon the decisions of the 
Jnited States Supreme Court as President Wil- 
on’s nominee. Mr. Brandies has applied unusual 
apacities of mind and argument to this end; but 
iis most potent exertions have been in massing 
sconomic facts and social experience before the 
yench. From behind it we may expect the con- 
tructive exercise of the same searching, inductive 
sabit of mind: turning from the book of the law 
9 the realities of life and labor; and back again. 


ENTUCKY has, in its moonlight schools 
[Tue Survey, January 8, 1916] made a 
ost romantic and effective attack upon illiteracy ; 
at: Kentucky is not alone. North Carolina faced 
$ illiteracy percentage of 12.3, and planned night 
chools for its male voters [THe Survey, Septem- 
er 18, 1915]. And now in Maryland, a pamphlet 
ntitled What shall the Women do about Com- 
alsory School Attendance? is being circulated 

y the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Especially promising is the frankness with 
rhich the race problem is discussed. There are 
‘ree times as many white children, whose names 
ve on the registers, out of school as there are 
lored children. Without any compulsory school 

tendance the Negroes in Maryland have reduced 

e illiteracy of the members of their own race of 

n years of age and over from 50.1 per cent in 
890, to 35.1 per cent in 1900 and to 23.4 per cent 

1910. 

At this rate of decrease, illiteracy among the 
laryland Negroes ten vears old and over will 
Save disappeared in 1930; whereas ‘‘it will be 

50 before all the native white voters of Mary- 

nd will be able to read and write.’’ 


HONEY COMBED 


HE most important paragraph in Governor 

7 Whitman’s statement dismissing John B. 

Biley from the position of superintendent of 
ate prisons in New York is this: 


@ ‘One of two things is true. Either he [Mr. Riley] was 
@iowingly and willingly a party to-a plan deliberately con- 
Mived for the purpose of affecting the result of a criminal 

ial, or the condition of his important office was such that 
@is wholly reprehensible thing could be brought about by 
@s signature and without his knowledge.” 
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These words seem to show that Governor Whit- 
man knows that at least one of the evils in the ad- 
ministration of the prisons in New York has been 
a growth, an organized activity if you will, among 
the subordinates of the prison department which 
has had much in common with the ‘‘system’”’ of a 
police department. 

As a surface indication of its psychology, mark 
the employes in the Albany office of the prison de- 
partment who were recently overheard reading 
aloud the request of an inmate to be permitted to 
see his sick mother before she died. Their only 
response to the man’s piteous plea was laughter! 
There was a chance, of course, that the plea was a 
fake, but the bureaucratic, bone-headed, callous 
and inert way in which they responded to what 
might equally well prove to be the ery of quivering 
human nature was the antithesis of ‘‘Osborne- 
ism,’’ and naturally at war with it. 

Tus Survey has already told of the clandestine 
operations of Patrick J. McDonald, ‘‘confidential 
agent’’ of Mr. Riley, who arrived at Sing Sing 
one evening when Warden Osborne was expected 
to be away and left hurriedly next morning with 
a bundle of prison papers to which he had no right. 
Mr. McDonald formerly worked for a firm that 
conducted a gambling business. He is a ubiqui- 
tous messenger of interference, and his influence 
over Mr. Riley has been suspected more than once. 

He is not alone, however. Last July, Philip 
Braun kept a saloon in Ossining, not far from Sing 
Sing prison. One day a man walked into his 
saloon and after a little preliminary conversation, 
Braun says, told him that he wanted Braun’s as- 
sistance in ‘‘getting something’’ on Osborne. The 
man, Braun declared in an affidavit made at the 
time, asked him if he could secure two girls who 
‘‘would come into my saloon back room and try 
to have them induce some of the convicts working 
on the road to come into the saloon, or to go to 
some other place on the road for illegal purposes. 
His intention was to try to have the girls get in 
touch with the convicts so that someone connected 
with the superintendent of prisons’ office could 
watch what they would do and then be able to go 
back and report to the office of the superintendent 
that two girls had been seen in the company of 
some convicts, either in my saloon or on the road 
or hills back of the saloon.’’ 

Before going, the man left his card. On it was 
the name of an employe of the state prison de- 
partment. 

Braun says he told the man that he could not 
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enter into any such arrangement. Some days 
later the man returned armed with a camera, said 
to have been recognized as the official camera of 
the state prison department. Again Braun re- 
fused. The man again left, and three weeks later 
Braun found himself out of business as the result 
of a mortgage foreclosure. 

How far machinations of this sort have gone 
is a matter for conjecture. As a new and bold ex- 
hibit of them came the draft of sixty-six prison- 
ers from Sing Sing to Dannemora, for which 
Judge Riley was removed from the superintend- 
ency of prisons. For years it has been well under- 
stood by prisoners that transfer to Dannemora is 
a punitive measure. Thirty-nine names on the 
list of sixty-six were substituted in the superin- 
tendent’s office in place of names suggested by 
Mr. Osborne. Among the substitutes were nine 
prospective witnesses for Mr. Osborne in his de- 
fense against the indictments pending against him. 
Many of the thirty-nine were conspicuously identi- 
fied with the Mutual Welfare League and the ad- 
ministration of the prison. 

Some had helped Mr. Osborne to make a suc- 
cess of his reforms, some were depended upon by 
Acting Warden Kirchwey, by the principal keeper 
and by the superintendent of industries for pres- 
ent and future assistance. 

It requires more credulousness than Tur Sur- 
vEY possesses to believe that this collection of able 
and needed prisoners found their way into Mr. 
Riley’s draft by accident. The plain and ugly 
fact is that the transfer was intended to bring 
lasting embarrassment to Mr. Osborne’s reforms, 
and to smash the administration of Acting 
Warden Kirchwey at the start. That done, the 
way would have been open for another warden, 
some man more agreeable to those who believe in 
a prison system founded upon hatred, harshness 
and favoritism. The transfer of these men to a 
prison for incorrigibles would have served notice 
upon every prisoner in New York that he could 
not befriend the administration of either Mr. Os- 
borne or Mr. Kirchwey. 

Mr. Riley declared that he had not known what 
names were on the draft of sixty-six; that the list 
was made up in his office and that he had signed it 
without reading it. This does not accord well with 
his previous statement to Mr. Kirchway that a list 
was being prepared and that when it came to him 
the latter need not pay any attention to it or make 
any suggestions concerning the names on it. 
Nevertheless, one may credit the former superin- 
tendent’s protestations in this affair, as well as 
his good intentions as to prison methods, without 
lessening the justification for Governor Whit- 
man’s action. Granted Judge Riley’s entire in- 
genuousness, that must needs in itself have been 
sheep’ s clothing behind and through which all 
sorts of wolfish forces could without his knowledge 
play their game to better advantage. 

The evidence that a wrong spirit has pervaded 
the central administration of prisons in New York 
is ample; the probability that that spirit is the 
out-flowering of an almost organic growth—a sys- 
tem within the prison system—is strong. The 


reformation of this situation is the first charge 
upon the time and energy of the’state’s new chiel 
keeper when appointed. 


IS SCIENCE FOR OR AGAINST 
HUMAN WELFARE? 


HAT has been the influence of the new dis 

peusation of science on the old practice o 
war? Sir William Osler asked this question no 
long since on the occasion of a large gathering oF 
students in Liverpool. In trying to answer, lv 
placed in the two scales of the balance the com 
tributions which science has made to the art o 
destroying life and the contributions science iS 
made to the saving of life. 


That science has failed completely to rende 
war impossible, needs no saying now. ‘‘Some © 
us had indulged the hope that in the power ma, 
had gained over nature had arisen possibilitie, 
for intellectual and social development such a. 
to control collectively his morals and emotions s., 
that the nations would not know war any more, 
We were foolish enough to think that ve 
Christianity had failed, science might sueceed.”’ 


At first thought, the destructive powers $ 
science seem quite to overshadow its saving pow 
ers. We are horror-struck at the enormous e 
ficiency of our inventions, at the unheard-of have, 
we can work with our new engines, we stand be, 
wildered before our own achievements as if w} 
had created a Frankenstein. 


Science has made slaughter possible on a sca } 
never dreamed of before. At Novo Georgievsk, | 
is said that after the carnage was over there wa! 
a tract of land four miles long and more than - 
mile broad literally covered with heaps of deae 
some men standing upright, stiff in death, | 
cause there was no room to fall. 


Seience has also taught men how to maim aif 
cripple their fellow-men as never before. Bulle 
and bayonets killed or left a clean wound; but oF 
may go from hospital to hospital, now, "and Ss 
not one wound from the antiquated rifle, vee 
few from the bayonet. What one sees is the ar 
struction wrought by shrapnel and hand gre 
ades, tearing, burning, lacerating flesh and join® 
blowing away limbs or part of the face. Evi 
the bones of his comrade have been driven iny}* 
aman’s body. To these must be added a new kis! 
of wounded—the deaf, the dumb, the blind, t'] 
paralyzed, the insane—made so by the mere shy’ t 
of the high explosives. ‘‘Never has there be 
such a carnival of carnage as that which scier | 
has made possible during this last year.’’ 


Modern science has given us the submari 
with its torpedoes, the floating mine, the aey 
plane scout with his camera which maps out fi 
enemy’s trenches and serves as guide in shooti_ 
with accuracy a ton of metal for twelve mil.§) 


Finally, chemistry has given us the poisone o 
gases. For years those who were interested 9% 


industrial hygiene have been following the 
searches of K. B. Lehmann of Wurzburg, wi 
studied one after the.other the gases used in 
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dustry or produced by it, and determined the exact 
point at which the concentration became danger- 
ous to human beings. To the Germans as well 
as to us, these researches were of great value in 
showing how to protect workmen in dangerous 
trades. Now we learn that they were also the 
jdasis for the choice of chlorine gas as the agent 
Ihest fitted to disable the enemy. Work done for 
jthe purpose of protecting life has been used to 
produce the most cruel and dreaded weapon of 
pnodern warfare. 

| It is with an effort that we turn from this to 
ook at the other side which Sir William insists 
ve must consider, the services of science in say- 
ing life. He tells us that in the first place it has 
faught us how to transport the wounded rapidly 
find comfortably. He describes a British tent 
fiospital ‘‘somewhere in Flanders,’’ of six units 
vith eight hundred to a thousand beds each, a 
Fiospital not only clean and roomy but even 
harming. The men and women in charge are 
}experts of the highest order. A wounded man 
fs taken from the hospital train, put in a motor 
}umbulance, received, his wound freshly dressed, 
he is placed in a clean bed and given a cup of hot 
soup, and all in less than half an hour from 
ithe time he left the train. 

4 Much greater than this is the service science 
fias rendered in preventing disease. The fate of 


— 


find forts than by plague and pestilence, by 
tholera, malaria, typhoid, typhus, yellow fever, 
ilysentery. Now we know how those diseases 
ure carried and we have developed for many of 
them preventive inoculation. In an army larger 


iban the British have ever had before, there has © 


jeen less disease than among as many men in 
peace time. Modern science has also taught us 
tow to treat wounds, how to fight tetanus and 
gangrene and blood-poisoning, and by the use 
of anaesthetics how to save the wounded soldier 
fouch suffering. 

} What are we to say at the end of the argu- 
nent? Is the seale tipped on the side for 
imanity or on the side against? Sir William 
tbelieves it is for; he believes that, on the whole, 
cience has done more good than harm. Many 
vill find it hard to feel that; to look upon the 
‘ood as even balancing the evil. 

It is like turning from the terrifying curses: on 
Mount Ebal to the mild and colorless blessings 
on Mount Gerizim. After shuddering over the 
picture of the tender and delicate woman who 
syould not adventure to set the sole of her foot 
ppon the ground for tenderness and delicateness, 
fclevouring her own children secretly in the siege, 
ne cannot really be comforted by the assurance 
£ a blessing upon the storehouses of him who 
Hhearkens diligently unto the voice of the Lord. 
Novo Georgievsk with its monstrous heaps 
fof dead cannot be driven out of our minds by 
pictures of wonderful steel hospital trains and 
aseptic operating tents for the tiny remnant 
Jrescued from the slaughter. 


Autce Haminron, M.D. 


oany a war has been determined less by guns. 
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Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


HE struggle for freedom of thought and 

freedom of speech is never completely won 
and is never even for a generation completely 
lost. The impressive and judicial report pre- 
sented to the American Association of University 
Professors in Washington is a landmark in the 
struggle but does not mark its conclusion. 

The University of Pennsylvania recently enact- 
ed legislation designed to assure the public mind 
that henceforth the trustees will give its in- 
structors ample protection; but the report, re- 
cording somewhat grudgingly this notable ad- 
vance, is ungenerous enough to point out that in 
the eighteenth century that very university put 
into its original charter a guarantee which, dif- 
ferent in form, was intended to give just such 
assurance. A leading New York newspaper 
scoffs at the whole report, taking the oceasion to 
sneer at the social sciences as pseudo science, 
and at economic opinion as not in the least en- 
titled to such protection as may presumably be 
claimed for the expert opinions of chemists. 


Academic freedom is a relative term. At- 
tempts to formulate its precise character and 
content, although useful, are never in any final 
sense successful. When a trustee or patron, hav- 
ing a particular offender in mind, protests against 
his manners or the recklessness of his statements, 
he may be quite sincere, but may nevertheless be 
unconsciously an enemy of freedom, an obstacle 
to a desirable advance in public opinion. When 
a committee of professors, having no particular 
offender in mind, discussing the abstract ques- 
tion, protests in almost identical language 
against bad manners and recklessness of state- 
ment, it may be contributing very substantially 
to an effective maintenance of freedom. In 
other words the obligation is on academic teach- 
ers to establish a respectable standard of man- 
ners and a temperateness of language and so to 
protect themselves against false indictments, to 
strip bare even the unconscious misrepresenta- 
tions of those who really attack academic free- 
dom while making it appear that they attack only 
offensive manners. 

Academie freedom in departments of economies, 
politics, and other social sciences is just now of 
exceptional importance, not because the greatest 
scholars work in those fields, though that is prob- 
ably the case; nor because they deal with sub- 
jects intrinsically of most fundamental human in- 
terest, which engineers, physicians, and _ biolo- 
gists might deny; nor because they hold revolu- 
tionary views or are engaged in any conspiracy 
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to overthrow existing institutions. On the con- 
trary, the whole tendency of economists, political 
scientists, and sociologists is undoubtedly con- 
servative. None know better than those trained 
in the social sciences the futility of revolutionary 
procedure or appreciate more keenly the value 
of religion, law, property, and all the other insti- 
tutions which sensible conservatives hold dear. 


Freedom of thought and of speech in the 
social sciences is important just now because 
they are concerned with problems which are be- 
coming more and more acute, with problems in 
which personal interests conflict, with problems 
which are increasingly before legislatures, courts 
and political conventions, with problems which 
are alive with news, electric with currents flash- 
ing to and fro in the heavens, with problems 
of vital concern to human beings at the very 
points where their interests have not been re- 
conciled. At the moment when medicine or law 
or theology touches these points they become 
social science and the brunt of their struggle 
is transferred to the social economist,—the 
physician, lawyer, or clergyman perhaps for 
the time being assuming that réle, but not thereby 
preventing the teacher of the social sciences 
from coming also into the fray. 

Business cannot be socialized unless business 
men willingly or under compulsion give up anti- 
social profits. The student and teacher of the 
social sciences are concerned necessarily with 
the examination of the nature of these profits. 
They must know about the actual workings of 
competition and freedom of contract. They 
must know about immigration and irregular 
employment and the effect of sickness in wage- 
earners’ families. Speeding and continuous em- 
ployment are the legitimate objects of their in- 
quiry. Child labor and industrial injuries are 
their subject as cancer and typhoid are among 
the subjects of concern to medical students. 
Taxation is to be studied from the point of view 
of the amount of public revenue but also from 
the point of view of its actual effects on those 
who pay, directly or indirectly. 

Without laboring the point, it is evident that 
these subjects involve personal and class in- 
terests. Therefore, the thoughtless may say, 
leave them alone. On the contrary, all who are 
capable of thinking at all must say: Leave alone 
the freest possible inquiry into these things. 
Endow foundations to investigate them. Establish 
university departments to instruct the youth how 
to study them intelligently. Let the newspapers 
discuss the results of all such inquiries and in- 
struction. Broaden the base of our knowledge, 
illuminate our understanding, let our hearts 
show forth wisdom. 

Here, where the issues are live, where interests 
elash, let us be careful to build a solid wall of 
public opinion about those who, having been 
selected for their fitness, and not having offended 


. 
against the ordinary moral standards of the com: 
munity, bring even the most vigorous expressior) 
of their views to bear upon public questions. If 
they are silly, laugh at them. If they are wrong) 
refute them. If they are incomprehensible, ignore |, 
them. If they are right, learn from them; ang 
if they are useful in presenting even one sidé), 
or one aspect of a subject clearly, be grateful te, 
them. But do not hasten, because what they): 
propose is personally objectionable, to try to | 
them dismissed; do not, because they use othem) 
methods or phrases than ours, be in a hurry te 
discard the substance of their teaching. | 

The danger to academic freedom is not main | 
ly external. Pious founders as a rule no longge 
lay the dead hand on their gifts. ‘Trustees ar 
more sensitive to criticisms from friends of aca-': 
demic freedom than to criticism of their invest='‘ 
ments from economists. Politics may interfere, | 
but it is a two-edged sword of which regents’ 
and even politicians are becoming wary. ‘Theo-, 
logical orthodoxy is timid about interfering with), 
college instruction. Not for a long-time, probably ,, 
will an alumni committee interpret its function i i 
any such way as that which was so mercilessly ex»)! 
posed in one of the special reports at the Wash i 
ington meeting of university professors. Per! 
haps the most flagrant outside interference 
which could be cited at the moment is not 
connection with the social sciences at all, bu 
rather the malicious misrepresentations of medi}, 
eal research through experiments on animals with 4. 


q 


ihe 


ornament its illustrated pages. Probably ever} 
this campaign against vivisection is useful, a 


power except that which is inherent in public dis) 
cussion. 4 
The real danger to academic freedom is withi 
the university itself. Academic freedom meanf:h 
growth, and the obstacles to growth he always 
nearest that which is growing and changing. No? 
trustees, but the president; not the president, bu 
the dean; not the dean, but the head of the de® 
partment; not the head of the department, bu 
the senior colleague; not the colleague, but va 
teacher’s own thoughts of yesterday furnish the 


obstacles to growth. 


In every college faculty there are those who» 
having stood for freedom in their youth, have’ 
closed their sight to the new freedom of whicl 
they do not themselves feel the need. No oper, 
quarrels, no overt unfriendliness, may mark their}, 
relations to their associates. An oppressive lack J. 
of sympathy, a misconception of the process tak 
ing place in the minds of the younger teachers om 
the new generation of students, may be far mor@} 
dangerous than any hostile attack from the out fi 
side. In the present state of public opinion, the 
university which fosters freedom will have littlé 
need to fear theological, political, or commercia 


interference. 5 


ar-Boom Towns 


WAR-BOOM TOWNS 


[Continued from page 546.] 


Penns Grove and Cunningham proved 
n elusive individual. Finally, how- 
ver, he was located in a blacksmith 
hop shoeing a big gray mare. It was 
1e first slippery day of the winter, and 
efore the shop a mottled row of horses 
Waited to have their winter calks put 
Wo. The mayor-elect was too busy’ to 
ink of governmental problems. 
These problems, however, are most 
erplexing to Penns Grove citizens. 
ere is prosperity thrust on them all 
once. The population has trebled; 
ade, at least quadrupled. The bor- 
igh might go ahead and build new 
pads, construct sewers, provide school 
cilities and meet other needs. But it 
pesn’t, and the ball and chain which 
plds it back is the big question: Will 
last? 
“Why spend money for facilities for 
city of 7,500,” say old-time citizens, 
Wivhen we probably won’t have half as 
any people two years hence?” 
i} Admittedly there is good reason for 
(ping slowly; but at the same time, 
wienns Grove is without some facilities 
hich many cities enjoy, and there is 
‘b reason why the borough should not 
ke advantage of present prosperity to 
ke needed municipal improvements. 
"A great bone of contention has been 
Me question of sewers and water. 
tknns Grove has no sewers and many 
yt her best citizens drink well water. 
ne village is only a few feet higher 
an the Delaware river and most wells 
ge not more than 20 feet deep. The 
“Gound is sandy, and apparently privy 
spage and other surface water enters 
e wells, for the state Board of 
wealth found colon bacilli in many of 
yfem. Colon bacilli in water are evi- 
ince of the presence of excreta 
: mm human beings or from animals, 
d are therefore a danger signal of 
hoid fever germs. Persons using 
(Miter from such wells are always run- 
Mg chances; and for this reason the 
te Board of Health condemned 131 
tlis in Penns Grove. 
Penns Grove health ordinances, at the 
estigation of the state board, were 
@ended last spring to provide a $50 
inalty for failure to remove pumps 
on order of the sanitary inspector. 
(Wherefore, when many persons failed 
comply with the order, the inspector, 
/£. I. W. Knight, reported their names 
the local health board. It happened 
at three new board members took 
its at this time; and on motion of 
of them, seconded by another, all 
@ion on the condemned wells was post- 
ined indefinitely. 
This was in defiance of the state 
Pard’s desires and on November 10, 
mbers of the local board were sum- 
ned to Trenton to explain their ac- 
@r. Their appearance there was 
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Anticipating Telephone Needs 


When a new subscriber is handed 
his telephone, there is given over 
to his use a share in the pole 
lines, underground conduits and 
cables, switchboards, exchange 
buildings, and in every other part 
of the complex mechanism of the 
telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new 
connection. It would mean con- 
stantly rebuilding the plant, with 
enormous expense and delay. 
Therefore, practically everything 
but the telephone instrument 
must be in place at the time service 
is demanded. 


Consider what this involves. The 
telephone company must forecast 
the needs of the public. It must 
calculate increases in population 
in city.and country. It must figure 


One System 


the growth of business districts. 
It must estimate the number of 
possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed 
that it may be added to in order 
to meet the estimated requirements 
of five, ten and even twenty years. 
And these additions must be ready 
in advance of the demand for 
them—as far in advance as it is 
economical to make them. 


Thus, by constantly planning for 
the future and making expenditures 
for far-ahead requirements when 
they can be most advantageously 
made, the Bell System conserves 
the economic interest of the whole 
country while furnishing a tele- 
phone service which in its per- 
fection is the model for all the 
world. 


® AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
3 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


Decide for 
yourself if this 
book can help 
you. 


FREE 


examination. authority on diet and digestion 


Dangerous Indigestion 


Indigestion, Constipation and the more serious ills to which they lead are so com- } 
Sent for your mon and cause so much needless pain and suffering that Dr. John Harvey Kellogg has } 
written a book telling how to prevent and remedy such disorders. 
i ere gives you the results of his forty years’ ; 
experience as Superintendent of the Battle reek Sanitarium where he has } 
studied and treated thousands of cases of indigestion and _ resulting ills. : 
“Colon Hygiene’’ is a book of facts—not theories. A 
renew your energy and stamina, stop suffering from headaches and } 
backaches, have clear eyes. a smcoth, ruddy skin, and feel the exhil- : 
aration of real good health ti gling thru your body? 
this coupon now for a 
book, Learn how easy it is to live life anew— to acquire the ; 
dominant personality that comes from gocd health—to be- 
come suffused wit! 
you may get from Dr. 
which the coupon will brirg to ycu. 4 
amination offer is limited, so send the coupon : 
now befcre it is withdrawn. i 


>. 


‘The greatest living ; 


Doyou wantto ; 


. so, seni H 
free examination of this splendid : 


nation I will remit only $2 or return 
hin five days at your expense. 


t 


e joy of living. A | this, and more, 
ellcegg'’s book of 4C0 pages, 


2602 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me, all charges prepaid, “Colon Hygiene.” 


Alter exam 


lis free ex- 


(Write your name and address in the margin) 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


the book w 


Money— Just the Coupon 
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_ Housefurnishing 
| Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


ee _.— 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY~ 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED. | 
| 
| 

a 


ENAMELED STEEL LINED. 
THAT ARE 
EFFICIENT, 


SANITARY, ECONOMICAL. 


l 45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Tothill Playground 
Apparatus 


Endorsed by United 


States Government 


Every Playground in Chicago is 
equipped with Tothill’s Playground 
Apparatus. Originator of Guaranteed 


Playground Apparatus made for 
Safety, Durability and Comfort. 


W. S. TOTHILL 


World's Largest Playground Apparatus 
Manufacturer 


Tothill Building - - ~ Chicago, Ills. 


Recreation Equipment. 


Playground and Recreation Center Directors and Leaders, 
Park Commissioners and Superintendents, Civic Improvement 
Committees, Superintendents of Childrens’ Institutions, Head 
Workers of Settlements, Directors of boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 
and Manufacturers Maintaming Welfare Departments will find 
this Directory helpful when planning and ordering Recreation 

qvipment. Ifthe Equipment you want is not hsted here write 
to Recreation Department, The Survey. We will be glad to 
locate it for you. 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 


without reconciling effect, however, 
and upon their return a series of mass 
meetings was held and a citizens’ com- 
mittee for defense was formed. Over 
$100 has been raised to pay the court 
cxpenses of any member prosecuted for 
failure to obey the inspector's orders. 
It is now the state board’s move. 

The project for building a sewer has 
firm supporters among the real estate 
promoters; but the old-timers, never 
having had much money, hesitate to 
spend $75,000 to $100,000 for any pub- 
lic purpose, especially for a sewer, 
without which their parents and grand- 
parents successfully lived and died. 
Then, again, they picture the present 
incoming horde as passing out of their 
gates when the war is over, leaving 
them to pay the bills. It is doubtful at 
present whether a sewer will be built. 

School overcrowding is another 
phase of Penns Grove’s plight. There 
is no knowing how many children of 
school age live in the borough, for com- 
pulsory education seems to be permis- 
sive education in Penns Grove. The 
authorities offer a-half holiday each 
month to all children neither absent nor 
tardy, and the supervisor reports with- 
cut comment that with the coming of 
cold weather several children have 
dropped out. The fact is evident, 
however, that the school population is 
rapidly increasing: Before the boom, 
the average annual enrollment was 
atout 500. On the first of last October, 
tre number of pupils was 737; a month 
later, 791; two months later, 847. Some 
classes are scandalously overcrowded. 

The du Ponts in their village have 
erected an eight-room schoolhouse to 
accommodate 320 pupils. But for this 
private contribution, school facilities in 
the township would be completely 
swamped. By the middle of December, 
however, though but 541 families out of 
the expected 1,000 had moved into the 
company houses, the school had 309 
pupils and some rooms were crowded to 
capacity. The-company having built one 
schoolhouse does not feel inclined to 
build a second; but though the township 
pays the expenses of the present school, 
it has made no move to establish an- 
other. Just how children soon to in- 
vade the district are to be provided for, 
no one can venture to predict. 

The brunt of Penns Grove'’s crime 
boom has fallen upon the broad should- 
ers of Squire Duffy who, with rough, 
but ready justice, passes judgment upon 
offenders not only on his native heath 
but also at the du Pont camps, where 
he repairs every day to try cases. Penns 
Grove is entitled to a second justice of 
the peace, but no one at the last election 
pressed forward to divide the honors; so 
Squire Duffy monopolizes justice in 
Penns Grove and vicinity. 

In the early days of the boom his job 
kept him rather busy; for ex-convicts, 
tramps and bums of various descriptions 
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struck town expecting to enjoy the full§ 
est pleasures of personal liberty. At thé 
du Ponts’ camps and villages, however 
they encountered armed guards; and if 
Penns Grove they ran up against the 
police force. Penns Grove is rathe? 
proud of its five-man police force. Ip 
a recent encounter (worthy of ths 
movies) with a colored boy shop-break® 
er it shone to great advantage. Bus 
above all the disorderly element learnee 
to fear Squire Duffy. Even goo@ 
church-going Penns Grovers boast thas 


GETTING THE OLD GIRL’S GOAT 
A sanitary inspector selected by 


the New Jersey State Board of 4 
Health and paid by the du Pont | 
Powder Company condemned 131 | 
Penns Grove wells. The local Board | 
of Health, however, refused to prose- ~ 
cute when citizens failed to remove = 
their pumps. The state board then 
summoned the local board to Tren- 
ton to explain. The picture shows 
the Penns Grove Record's view of the 

} 


explanation. The snake represents 
the colon bacilli found in the well 
water. 


[ees ES eee 
in verbosity of ejaculations Squirt 
Duffy has never been outdone by ant 
victim of his justice. He can lay a map 
out as well as if he were a trained bar 
rister, and his favorite penalty for dis 
orderly characters has been to give ther 
ten minutes to clear the town. 

This, and the fact that the du Pont 
have gradually weeded out undesirable® 
has helped to rid the community of iff 
rough element. But the boldest strok 
to this end came when the City Couney, 
revoked the only saloon license. . 

French’s Hotel bar, except for sip 
months back in the eighties when Salem 
county went dry, has been a village im 
stitution for 70 years. Many a thirst 
throat has it appeased and many a boi® 
terous yarn could it spin. But it we 
never so prosperous as when the powde # 


workers struck town. Penns Grow 
isn’t noted as an amusement cente 
There are a couple of movies. One 


occupying a converted house, showe 
pictures ofthe baseball world’s series ij 
December. A vaudeville establishmem 
also threatens. But aside from thes) 
you may. wander up and down th 
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treets without discovering any means =e Eres a 
yr recreation. The idea of using the 3 a Opts ie 
1ew high school building as a recrea- x 
ion center has never entered the heads t INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

f Penns Grovers. With such scanty 

neans for recreation the powder work- |[: 

s naturally gathered at the bar of a The Survey accepts only the advertisements of reliable banking firms, brokers, 
Prench’s Hotel. It is reported that on trust companies, savings banks and other financial institutions. © 
some a -da Ss; ver 1, cli k i @) oI ——————————— 6 Oo SS =o 
i oe y-days, over $1,000 clinked into esa eas (O\@\O =a a i cSTES 6) 


Saloon boom, however, usually means 
ail boom,—at least it did in Penns 
}prove and on days when the saloon 
yas particularly prosperous, the jail 
led up. The jail has only two cells, 
ot too large; and on some nights, there 

as hardly room for the twenty or 

luirty prisoners to stretch out on the 
oor. The village didn’t want to build 
new jail. Moreover, the borough 
ithers had an idea’ that booze and 
Jowder didn’t mix well, anyway. They 

-voked the liquor license. 

Next day, hotel lodgers were notified 
» leave, and though rooms would have 
rought $5 a week each, the owner in 
igue posted a sign “Hotel closed.’’ And 

for several weeks while Penns Grove 
tas full of furnished room seekers, her 
hrgest rooming-house stood vacant. 
he hotel has been sold now and will be 

-opened. But it is doubtful if a liquor 
cense will be re-issued, for with the 
.Ssing of the saloon the disorderly ele- 
‘Rient disappeared overnight and has not 

turned. Squire Duffy now handles 

eEW more cases in a week than he form- 
ly passed on every morning following 
y-day. A few blind tigers are run, 
tiinly by foreigners, but the five police- 

_men have sharp eyes, and every week 
-@couor sellers have reason to regret not 

nving seen them looking. 

But the drunkards that Penns Grove 

Bs lost, Wilmington, a half-hour’s ride 

er the Delaware river, has gained. 
“$n one night, recently, 60 men were ar- 
‘Psted—mainly for drunkenness—more 


“hin were ever arrested before in the 6 IN V ES i MEN | S 
‘Estory of Wilmington, and nearly every ¢) 


e reported himself a powder worker 
“Bom Carnéy’s Point. After du Pont For $100, $500 and Larger Amounts 
py-days, Wilmington’s lock-up is filled 4 


d the county workhouse is overflow- 8 : 
On December 15, there were 521 First Mortgage Bonds on Chicago Real 


'Perkhouse prisoners, though the accom- Estate Improved with Modern Buildings 
(dations were intended for only 350. 


lls are full; many men are quartered 
the corridors; and the warden reports 


Corn Belt Farm Loans 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 
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These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
impioved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest faim loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough ard exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation ard never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 


At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 


A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any an.ourt you state, will be sent upon request. 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by cur own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
lion of moitgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


Farm Loan Bepartment—F. W. Thompson, Manager 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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CAPITAL # AND ‘SURPLUS - TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


Abundant security in established localities. Constantly 


“Bit sanitary conditions are seriously increasing margin of security. Large income. 

: | Wie Heerenee trina 0 Ate After fifty years’ successful experience in handling invest- 
©} posed. | : ; 
“Ene might enumerate many other un- |) ments upon Chicago property we recommend these in the 
“Fal phases of Penns Grove’s plight. || strongest terms to investors requiring safety and attractive 


ere is, for example, the fire problem. 
opewell, the village that sprang up 


yield. 
ound the du Pont plant, near City |. ASK FOR CIRCULAR J 


“Boint, Va., was entirely wiped out by 
re, Penns Grove is not yet so closely Pp b a e 3 

lt up as. to make such a disaster dy il ul ht lim: &C 

Kely, but this is no fault of the build- Ca O 9 O S € S O. 


“Be Jaws. Moreover, the fire depart- (Established 1865) 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Bent is admittedly inadequate. With its 


TOOLS and 
BENCHES 


For Manual Training, 
Institutional or 
Individual Use 


Submit specifications 


and we will estimate, or 

we will suggest require- 

ments, if desired. 
Mlustration is our Outfit No. 75, with 52 


Tools. No second quality, Only the Send for Catalog No. 3177 
best obtainable, 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 FOURTH AVENUE and 13th STREET 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. gp UAE ce 
smecteems STATIONERS © o8iban 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLAKK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE D3DZ GRAMERCY CPOE ATTENTION 


Rush and Emergency Work Efficiently Handled 


Dall aiNin cle 


Magazines, Catalogs, Annual Reports 
and all kinds of commercial 


PRINTING 


Telephones: Cortlandt 1136, 1137, 3208 


Nos. 206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York City 


FL 


To the Professor : 


Have you included The Survey in the collat- 


eral reading for the Second Semester ? 
SPECTAE “RATES UPON  REOUEST 
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bent for economy, the city recentl) 
bought a second-hand fire engine, whi@ 
broke down on the first trip and has be@ 
in the hospital ever since. In a rece§ 
fire, the water-pressur-—because of tl 
boom’s extraordinary demands upon th 
supply—was insufficient to throw =| 
stream above the first story. Howeve 
the water company is drilling new wel? 

There is also the road probles | 
Penns Grove, before the boom, had #} 
oyster-shell road which was her pai’} 
ticular pride. It is so no more. Heay] 
trucks carrying material to the powds| 
plants, and swarms of jitneys carryii| 
workers back and forth, have literal} | 
cut it to pieces. Only by the insistens | 
of the du Ponts, who are large taxpa® | 
ers, has the township been persuaded 
undertake the construction of a sto»| 
road at a cost of $40,000. 

One interesting effect of the boom hi | 
been to make it difficult for local sho»| 
owners to keep their help. Even t 
post office, with its greatly increas» 
volume of business, has suffered on th | 
account. Men and boys can readily § 
work in the powder plants and the she 
keepers have had to meet this compe § 
tion. As a result wages have gone | 
in some cases 50 per cent. A print) 
for example, has to pay $15 to $200] 
week to a helper just out of high scho) | 
whereas formerly boys could be had i) 
$10 or $12. 7 


But it is useless to enumerate farth: | 
the multitudinous ways in which the 4 | 
fects of the boom are evinced. It | 
useless, likewise, at present, to endeay, 
to evaluate its permanent social effec | 
So many problems are still unsolved, 9} 
cluding the biggest one of all—Will # 
boom last? Moreover, with almost eve | 
advantage is an accompanying dis#| 
vantage. Wages are higher than th 
were before but, save in the compa 
camps and villages, so are rents. 7 
boom has given remunerative work’ | 
thousands of unemployed persons; — 
will almost certainly throw the great m § 
jority of them back on the labor mar) § 
soon after the war’s termination. Pe) 
Grove has gained a 200 per cent incre” 
in population, but if it enlarges all 
public facilities in proportion, it mJ 
find itself over-developed and bankr 
when’ the boom is over. Numbers 
new houses have been erected in © 
borough, but many of them are of s¥ 
flimsy construction as to be a hindray 
to the town’s future development. 7 
du Ponts have built hundreds of hom 
most of them constructed to mee? 
temporary need. If these fall into - 
manent use, either*in their present le 
tions or elsewhere, they will merit 
demnation as a housing development... 

The longer one stays in such a ple 
the mose unwilling one is to draw @ 
clusions -regarding the lasting effects: 
the boom developments. At best s) 
conclusions can be only a guess, 
each reader guess for himself. 
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177 Broadway, New York 
: Established 1874. Tel, Cortlandt 434 
Sf UONNNTUA 


in getting out your Reports 


i and Appeals a good argument is 


lost in a poorly printed page 


DeWitt C.Gardner 


HAS HAD FORTY-ONE 
YEARS EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


LET US 
DEMONSTRATE OUR 
PRINTING SERVICE 


Demonstration is better than argu- 
ment or recommendation. 


We can tell you of our equipment 

and service by the hour; we can 

show you hundreds of letters of 

praise for service rendered—dut 

we prefer to show you by actual per- 
Jormance. 


ASK FOR OUR 
PRICE FIRST 


Send us copy for any work you require 
printed. Let us demonstrate our print- 
ing service—soon. 


W™M. F. FELL CO. PRINTERS 
1345-1319 CHERRY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
aoa sp seeliss inks and ope 
it Higgins’ an 
rp aig ‘ will be a revela- 
254] tion to you, they areso sweet, clean, 
44 well put up, ithal so efficient. 
: AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INTL 


= HALF THE STORY’S 
- IN THE PRINTING 


ILI 
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PRINTED AND DISTY 
EPROPOLITAN Li 
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WOULD THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS BE OF 
HELP TO YOU IN YOUR WORK ? 


“THE HEALTH OF THE WORKER” (twenty-four pages) describes the 
dangers to health of workmen in factories and shops; emphasizes the men- 
ace of dust, gases and fumes and suggests means by which they may be 
eliminated. Illustrated. Printed in English and French. 

“A WAR ON CONSUMPTION?” (sixteen pages) discusses the nature of con- 
sumption and the germs that cause it; describes the extent of the disease, 
the way it can be avoided and its cure. Illustrated. Printed in English 
and Spanish. 

“DIRECTIONS FOR LIVING AND SLEEPING IN THE OPEN AIR” (twenty- 
four pages) contains the necessary information for the cure of tuberculosis 
at home. Profusely illustrated with diagrams and plans for the construc- 
tion of shacks, covered porches, etc. 

“FAKE CONSUMPTION CURES” (sixteen pages) emphasizes the danger of 
using any patent medicines for the cure of tuberculosis; shows that fresh 
air, rest and good food, under medical advice, are the only cure. 

“SMALLPOX AND ITS PREVENTION” (ten pages) describes the nature of 
this disease and the value of vaccination; emphasizes the fact that the 
disease rarely attacks those who have been vaccinated. Printed in English 
and French. 

“TYPHOID FEVER AND HOW TO PREVENT IT” ‘eleven pages) shows the 
relation between impure water and milk and this disease; explains how the 
disease is carried and how it may be avoided by proper precautions. 
Printed in English and French. 

“TEETH, TONSILS AND ADENOIDS” (sixteen pages) emphasizes the need of 
the care of the teeth; shows the proper ways of brushing the teeth and the 
bad effects of carelessness. Illustrated. Printed in English, German, 
French, Polish, Italian, Yiddish and Spanish. 

“ALL ABOUT MILK” ‘thirty-two pages) describes the value of milk as food, 
and the need of cleanliness in handling it. The first complete book on the 
subject for popular reading. Printed in English and French. 


CIRCULARS on FLIES, MILK, CARE OF BABIES, HEALTH. 


If they would be, write to the Welfare Division, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, One Madison Avenue, New York City. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


Memories 


By LORD REDESDALE. 2 Volumes. 

Net, $12.00 
A cultivated mind, experiences in many parts 
of the world, humour, geniality, innumerable 
friendships with well-known peuple and a vig- 
orous memory have enabled Lord Redesdale to 
write one of the best books of reminiscences 
which have appeared in recent years 


The Appeal of the Picture 


By F C. TILNEY. Illustrated. Net, $2.50 
An examination of the principles of picture- 
making, which are the outcome of the experience 
of a painter put to practical test during fifteen 
years. 


Artsof Early England,The 


By BALDWIN BROWN. Vols. 3 and 4. Each 

Net, $7.50 

These volumes are a further instalment of the 

Arts In Early England, the work in which Pro- 

fessor Baldwin Brown is dealing in a systematic 

manner with a constructive and artistic activity 

in the Anglo-Saxon period. 

Volumes I and 2 previously issued, each, 


Net, $5.00 
Venizelos 

His Life and His Work 

By Dr. G. KEROFILOS. Net, $1.25 


The position to which Greece has attained is 
mainly due to the clear sight and patriotism of 
Venizelos; and therefore, many will wish to be 
better acquainted with his record and person- 
ality. 


The Life and Times of 


Master John Hus 


By COUNT LUTZOW. New Edition. Net, $3.50 
This life is the chief source of our information 
on the life of the reformer. Count Lutzow's 
work is all that it should be in the way of pre- 
cision and accuracy, and it is written with 
commendable vivacity and energy. 


Russian Folk Tales 


Translated from the Russian with introduction 
and notes by LEONARD A. MAGNUS. 
Net, $2.00 
This selection represents, as completely as pos- 
sible, the vast scope and variety of Russian 
Folk Tales. 


In Pastures Green 


By PETER McARTHUR. Net, $1.75 
A series of short delightful essays, in the form 
of a journal which deals with all kinds of farm 
work at different seasons of the year. 


Old Familiar Faces 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 

; Net, $1.75 
Essays on the great literary figures of the past 
generation written in a delicate and dignified 
English, which makes the book a literary 
monument ol great value. 


A City of The Dawn 


By ROBERT KEABLE. Net, $1.50 
Introduction by ARTHUR C. BENSON. 

“‘An account of missionary work in East Africa. 

The book is vivid, picturesque, impressive 

from end to end.’ —Arthur C. Benson. 


Black Beauty 

By ANNA SEWELL. $2.50 

Also a limited large paper edition. Net, $10.00 
The edition is fully illustrated in color pictures 
and many line decorations by Lucy Kemp- 
Welch, one of the famous artists of horses 
of the day. 


The Child. 


Nurture 


By W. B. DRUMMOND. Enlarged and revised 

edition. Illustrated. Net, $1.00 
This book is a study of the physical and mental 
development of the child, and the bearing of 
the results of child study on the education and 
care of children is kept in view throughout. 


Consumptionand Its Cure 
By Physical Exercises 


By FILIP SYLVAN, M.D. Net, $1.25 


His Nature and 


Showing that consumption can be cured by a 
rational method of following some simple laws 
of nature. 


NEW DUTTON PUBLICATIONS 


General Pichegru’s 
Treason 


By Major Sir JOHN HALL, Bart. Illustrated. 


Net, $4.00 
“As a study of the By-Ways of European His- 
tory this is one of the most absorbing books 
that we can recall.""—Observer. 


English Railways. Their 
Development and their Relation 
to the State 


By MR. EDWARD CLEVELAND-STEVENS. 

Net, $2.25 

Presenting a detailed historical account of the 

consolidation of English Railways up to the 
year 1900. 


A Short History of Europe 
By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY. Net, $2.00 


“Tt challenges the highest place as a short sur- 
vey of European history down to the beginning 
of the last century.'’—Scollish Historical Re- 
view. 


Practical Stage Directing 


for Amateurs 
By EMERSON TAYLOR. Net, $1.00 


Enumerating the principles on which good 
stage production is based; and making generally 
available some of the points of the technical 
knowledge vitally necessary to both actor and 
manager. 


A Chant of Love for 
England and Other Poems 


By HELEN GRAY CONE. Net, $1.00 


The title poem of this volume is a reply to the 
German hymn of hate. There are also other 
beautiful poems, ballads, songs and sonnets 
many of them breathing love for England. 


Quintessences of 
Capitalism, The 
By WERNER SOMBART. Net, $5.00 


A study of the history and psychology of the 
modern business man. 


The British Coal Trade 
By H. STANLEY JEVONS. Net, $2.25 


A popular account of the coal mining industry 
and of the coal trade of the British Isles, in 
which special attention is paid to the economic 
and social aspects. 


A Treatise on Hand 


Lettering 
By WILFRED J. LINEHAM. Net, $3.50 
Appealing to all technical people throughout 


the land, whether students or those in actual 
practice. 


Germany in Defeat 


By COUNT CHARLES DE SOUZA and 
MAJOR HALDANE MACFALL. Net, $2.00 


Of vital interest to all Americans: to those with 
pro-ally tendencies it will give confidence; to 
others, it will show the futility of adverse pro- 
pagandism. 


The War Lords 

By A. G. GARDINER. Net, $2.50 
An enlarged and completely revised edition, in 
which fresh material has been added, including 


a chapter on Lord Kitchener, with handsome 
portraits. 


Italy and the Unholy 

Alliance 

By W. O. PITT. Net, $1.00 
Showing that the present is Italy’s long desired 
opportunity, and offers a convincing vindica- 
tion of her policy since August, 1914, up to the 


time when she took her inevitable place among 
the Allies. 


The ABC of National 


Defense 
By JULIUS MULLER. Net, $1.00 


“We could wish the volume to be in the hands 
and its contents in the mind and heart of every 
American citizen.”"— New York Tribune. 


The Invasion of America 
By JULIUS MULLER. Iilustrated. Net, $1.25 


In a series of graphic scenes, the author clothes 
the grim facts of our present lack of prepared- 
ness in a living garment of realism and tragedy. 


War Pictures Behind 


the Lines 
By IAN MALCOLM. Illustrated. Net, $2.00 


A most interesting and touching book, almost 
devoid of horrors but full of love and apprecia- 
tion of the brave men who are fighting the bat- 
tle of civilization in the fields of Flanders and 
Northern France.""— New York Herald. 


The Undying Story 
By W. DOUGLAS NEWTON. Net, $1.35 
The superb fighting retreat of the British Army 


from Mons to Ypres which foiled the German 
dash on Paris and saved the Allies line. 


Between the Lines 
By BOYD CABLE. Net, $1.35 
Second edition just ready. 

“It makes you hear, see, feel, smell the front.” 
— New York Times. 


Figures of Several 


Centuries 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. Net, $2.50 
Essays of unusual charm and importance deal- 
ing with many characters of prominence in the 
literary world, as Lamb, Poe, Swinburne, Ro- 
setti, Hardy, Pater, Meredith, etc. 


FICTION 
The Honeypot 


By the COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. Net, $1.35 
Author of “The Little Mother Who Sits At 
Home.” 
A brilliant novel dealing with chorus girls and 
the morals of stage life. 


Some Elderly People and 


Their Young Friends 


By S. MACNAUGIITON. Net, $1.35 


“Delightful is indeed the word which sums up 
the whole book.’’—London Duily Telegram. 


The Ocean Sleuth 
By MAURICE DRAKE, Net, $1.35 


An intricate story of the stealing of bank notes 
and the complicated tusk of tracking down the 
absconding banker by a clever and ingenious 
detective. 


God’s Remnants 


By SAMUEL GORDON. Net, $1.35 
Brilliant sketches of Jewish life in Prussia, 
Russia, Poland, England and America. 


Journeys with Jerry 
the Jarvey 


By ALEXIS ROCHE, Net, $1.35 
“The stories are so good and the epigrams so 
quaint that one is loath to lay it down. A book 
that can call forth a hearty laugh on nearly 
every page."'—The Scotsman. 


Eve Dorre 

By EMILY, VIELE STROTHER. Net, $1.35 
“It is less a novel of the day than a creation of 
real literature.’’"—Boston Transcript. 


Strasbourg 
By PAUL and VICTOR MARGUERITTE. 
Net, $1.35 
A poignant story of life in the besieged capital 
of Alsace during the Franco-Prussian War. 


A Dictionary of Universal Biography of all Ages 


and of all Peoples 
By ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 


Net, $7.50 


This work not only includes far more names than does any other in existence, but may claim without 


hesitation to déal with more individuals than the aggregate of any score of other works. 


It is in- 


tended primarily for readers and students who wish to learn more of the actors or thinkers whom 


they meet in the course of their reading. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 


